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By ELLA M. BEEBE, 
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The vocabulary includes only 108 words, and the 

first quarter of the book is entirely in script. The 
gradation is perfect, the stories are interesting, and nu- 
merous rhymes and jingles to be memorized are included. 
Continuity of thought and interest are maintained by the 
judicious use of small pictures of things with which the 
child is familiar, 

The book contains 340 pictures, including, besides hun- 
dreds of small pen and ink drawings in the text, many 
larger reproductions of famous paintings. Several of the 
smaller pictures are printed in color, and the book is il- 
lustrated in an unusually attractive manner. It is so 
simple that children can read it with confidence and ease, 


TT"? primer willprepare the child for any first reader. 
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and it is also so rich in thought and imagery that every 
lesson will attract and please. As a primer it stands 
alone, and is so entirely unique in character that com- 
parison with any other is impossible. 
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A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
The book itself is'a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


WHAT ARE THE REAL CAUSES OF THE PRES- 
ENT MOVEMENT ? 
BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

{Signed Editorial in Boston Sunday Globe, February 6.] 


It must be admitted that there is a skilfully pro- 
moted and amply financed “movement” for curb- 
ing the ambition of the children of the poor. 
There is certainly no “movement” to vocation- 
alize the children of the rich or cultured, and 
there is no public demand for specially vocation- 
alizing the public schools for any -class. Every- 
thing in that direction is artificial. 

An enterprising American city of 300,000 popu- 
lation has an elegant fourfold trade school for 
boys of fourteen and upwards, on which it is 
spending by state law about one-seventh as much 
as upon the education of the other tens of thou- 
sands of children, paying the expert trade school 
superintendent $5,000 and providing him with 
specialized heads of the trades. The school 
superintendent, the school board, all the papers 
of the city, the employers, and the labor unions 
are in sympathy with the experiment. It has had 
three years of enthusiastic promotion, but up to 
date they have never found 100 boys for all of 
these school shops in any year, about a 
fourth of these have to be told after a 
time that they can never learn the trade 
selected, and another fourth get tired of 
it early and drop out. There is slight prospect 
that they will ever graduate, as worthy and well 
qualified, fifty boys a year in all the shops, for 
plumbing, carpentering, iron working, and pattern- 
making. The “movement” is interesting, but the 
demand is not a tidal wave. 

In a great industrial state a memorial trade 
school was established and attendance was pro- 
moted to the limit, and it brought forth as appli- 
cants one lad who was willing to learn the brick- 
layers’ trade, three consented to learn carpenter- 
ing, and some others would like to be electrical 
engineers. 

A man of vast wealth, believing that the “move- 
ment’’ was a demand, left a fortune for a marvel- 
ously complete technical institution, where they 
not only provide free tuition and free material, but 
free board and clothes for four years, so that a 
young man can have a good trade wholly without 
expense, and the absence of any tremendous en- 
thusiasm for learning the ordinary trades is inter- 
esting. 

About five years ago the “movement” was bril- 
liantly (?) launched in Massachusetts by the ap- 
pointment of an industrial education commission, 
upon which the state was seduced to expend about 


$100,000, and it promised to pay one-half of the ’ 


entire- expense of any sort of a trade school or 
shadow thereof, by day or by night, and after an 
elaborate three-years’ campaign of speech- making, 

banqueting prominent citizens, and expensive 


lobbying in many cities and towns they did not 
succeed in starting anything anywhere with the 
suspicion of a trade idea in it. 

“Real causes?” Well, the time has not come 
to tell all that is known of the “real causes.” 
They may fool all the people a little while, they 
can fool some people a long time, but I refuse to 
believe that they will fool all the people all the 
time. Cook fooled many people for some time, 
but when it came to a show down he was shown 
up. 

None of the “real causes” * ever championed a 
child labor law. Some of the “real causes” 
are suspected of having defeated some ef- 
forts to perfect the Massachusetts law. I 
am suspicious of the devotion to the chil- 
dren of the poor of any man or of any interest that 
has been willing to sacrifice the children of the 
poor to the greed of mill and factory and has never 
had a voice to raise against the crime of child 
labor. 

What “real causes” have been advisory in the 
cruel benchizing of the Boston Industrial Arts 
high school? Here is an institution that has led 
the world in vocational training along industrial 
lines. It was attractive beyond comparison. An 
unprecedented proportion of its students gradu- 
ated. Practically every boy stayed in industrial 
life. Very few boys failed to earn more than 
bench wages. The graduates are supervisors, 
directors, specialists, experts, salesmen of manu- 
factured products, architects, and proprietors. 
There is nothing to match its record as a voca- 
tional school along industrial lines. 

Some of its students became so infatuated with 
industrial training and the vocational possibilities 
that they sought the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the highest possible training for a 
vocation. Practically none of the thousands 
trained at the Mechanic Arts high school has 
failed of personal success, has failed to benefit the 
cause of industrialism, has failed to honor the 
school and reward the city and state. 

And yet the city of Boston was “advised” that 
the school was a failure. Two reasons have been 
given for its failure (?) It has been repeatedly 
said publicly by one in authority: “The school has 
not benefited the manufacturers, and Massachu- 
setts must never forget that her schools are, first 
of all, for her manufacturing interests.” It is said 
in private conference and at the banquets of the 
elect that the children of the poor ought not to 
be allowed to choose for themselves the higher 
lines of industrial life. Straws may not show 
where the “real causes” come from, and again 
they may. 

It was entirely easy under existing conditions to 
make this school a place to curb a poor boy’s ambi- 
tion. Here the “real causes” are in sight. 
Sometime the “real causes” may cease to fool the 
people. 
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A STATE POLICY OF PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION.—(V.) 


BY ARTHUR D. DEAN, 
New York State Education Department. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE—INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ING. 

All pupils should have successfully com- 
pleted at least six years of elementary school 
work before entering upon industrial training, 
during which time they should have had some 
form of handwork for one hour a day. In the 
first six grades these children should have learned 
so-called “fundamentals,”’—how to read and write 
intelligently ; how to compute simple problems in 
arithmetic; they shquid know something of the 
geography of the world and something of the his- 
tory of their country. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss whether the handwork in the first six years is 
to be “industrial education”; it is an essential part 
of all education, and has its own peculiar value in 
even an irdustrial sense. 

Industrial training should begin (1) after the 
ordinary school arts, like reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, drawing, arithmetic, and grammar, and the 
rudiments of history, geography, and nature 
study are fairly completed, and (2) as soon as the 
muscles are strong enough to handle the lighter 
tools of industry safely and are sufficiently de- 
veloped for the acquisition of skill in their use. 
Under ordinary conditions the vocational schools 
should be open to children who are thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. 

There should be (1) industrial or vocational 
schools for boys and girls who have completed 
these grades, and (2) trades schools for pupils who 
have reached the age of sixteen years, the first 
type giving a better elementary school provision 
for the vocational needs of those likely to enter 
industrial pursuits; the second type offering spe- 
cial shop, laboratory, and drawing room practice 
along a chosen trade pursuit. 

INTERMEDIATE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


This form of vocational training is primarily for 
pupils thirteen to sixteen years of age in the fields 
of trades and manufacturing industries, and does 
not assume to give complete trade training. It 
must, from the standpoint of greatest advantage 
both to the individual and the community, train 
for practical work and at the same time secure an 
adequate training of the mind. Its course of 
study should extend from two to four years. The 
latter period is preferable for two reasons,—first, 
because this length of time is necessary to produce 
the requisite mental and physical training for a 
life of progression and industrial efficiency, and, 
second, because it enables a school to attract and 
hold the students when their growing power is 
greatest and their earning power least. The last 
two years will be definite trade training. 

TRADES SCHOOLS. 

Eventually definite trade training for pupils who 
have chosen a trade must be carried on in every 
section of the state where there is a demand for 


such training. There will be many types of these 
schools—monotechnic and polytechnic, fitting in 
with every industry. We must remember that the 
pupils enter these trades schools with a definite 
purpose of proficiency in one trade; that such a 
school absolutely abandons all college prepara- 
tory work; that there is almost no instruction in 
pure mathematics or pure science; that such 
schools will take on varying forms in different lo- 
calities. The right sort of industrial work must 
depend upon the local environment, for two rea- 
sons: (1) It is the best education because it gives 
definite opportunity of studying some typical in- 
dustries at close range; (2) it is better to prepare 
our youth for obtaining a position after gradua- 
tion in his home community so that he may be 
under parental guidance for a few years after 
leaving the trades school. The trades schools will 
not parallel with our existing high schools, but 
they will make a more or less direct connection 
with the intermediate industrial schools. The 
closer their connection is with such preliminary 
training, the more closely_the trades schools can 
have highly specialized courses, with their in- 
struction concentrating for the development of 
skill and knowledge of direct practical bearing. 

No one hard and fast course of study for 
either the intermediate industrial school or the 
trades school can be outlined. No method of pro- 
cedure is as important as this. Just because a 
city has large textile interests is no reason why it 
should have a school identical with a textile 
school in another city. For example, a study of 
the needs of a textile industry and its workers re- 
veals the fact that one city makes a specialty of 
knit goods, another of woolen goods, another of 
cotton goods, and that the courses of study in 
these cities must vary. 

Local advisory boards should be appointed to 
assist the administration of these schools. Such 
boards will serve a double purpose: (1) Estab- 
lishing in a community a confidence in the techni- 
cal work done in the school; (2) reinforcing the 
school board in its appeal for financial support 
before city governments. 

The question of the relationship of industrial 
education to trade unions is important. The 
state can develop a plan of procedure which will 
meet with the co-operation of employer and em- 
ployee—of capitalist and of organized labor. 
These people will not deny the utmost opportunity 
to their own children if they have confidence that 
what is being done is free from selfish exploita- 
tion and rests upon a truthful educational footing, 
and is guided by the common advantage of all the 
interests concerned. 

There must be new text-books relating to in- 
dustrial subjects. I believe it would be a mistake 


for the state to undertake their preparation and 
Text-books are badly needed, but 


publication. 
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beyond outlines and syllabi, the state should be 
exceedingly cautious and reluctant to make a de- 
parture so radical as the publication of state text- 
books. I bring this matter out because the New 
Jersey commission on industrial education 
recommended state publication of text-books on 
industrial subjects. 

The question of the disposition of the product 
of trades schools will be raised. Here again the 
procedure will depend upon the industry repre- 
sented and the sentiments. of the community. 
There should be no misgivings on this point. We 
must keep in mind that we are making efficient 
workmen and not making products. If a finished 
product has to follow because of our ideal of a fin- 
ished boy, then let it follow. 

The obtaining of suitable teachers for these 
schools opens up a large question. Our normal 
schools have been organized on the basis that they 
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were primarily intended for the training of teach- 
ers for the elementary schools. Some have spe- 
cial departments in which special training is given, 
so as to qualify its graduates to teach school 
gardening, drawing, cooking, and shop work. 
The industrial requirements of our industrial and 
trades schools are such that teachers must be 
very practical in their methods. It will be im- 
possible for an average normal school to fit its 
students for teaching positions in the industrial 
and trades schools unless the students have had 
shop experience before entering the school or ob- 
tain such experience after gracuation. 

We are in the midst of a great task; let-us keep 
our good humor as well as our best intentions. 
The newer education is not to be built up at the 
expense of the old. . Let us think straight with 
an open mind and come to ,common conclu- 
sions. 


 / 
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SILVER MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


ORANGE, N. J., 


From the prayer offered by President Elmer Burritt 
Bryan, LL. D., of Colgate University :— 


“Our Heavenly Father, wé thank Thee for the life of 
one that we have met here to honor. We thank Thee 
for his life in the business world, in the educational 
world, in the church world, and in the social world. Let 
our hearts go out in thanksgiving when we remember 
the worthiness of purpose, the purity of life, the 
strength and the cleanness of motive that animated the 
life of him who has gone home to be with Thee.” 

Rev. Dr. Alfred W. Anthony of Bates College, class- 
mate: “No member of the class of 1883 stood higher in 
the esteem and affection of his classmates than Edgar 
Oscar Silver. During the years of intimate acquaint- 
ance he commended himself to his classmates because 
of his unfailing courtesy, a courtesy that failed not in 
the midst of class discussions and wrangies. He im- 
pressed his mates as a man of unfailing integrity, honest 
and honorable. His life was as steady as the north 
star. We knew him as a man of scholarship and stand- 
ing; we knew him also as a man of broad sympathy and 
charity. Since 1886 he was elected year by year as the 
president of the class,—the representative man whom 
the whole class would revere as leader. His class con- 
tained such men as Governor Stokes of New Jersey, 
Congressman Brooks of Colorado, Professor Manning of 
Brown University, Professor Guild of Colorado College, 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, whose words delineating the 
steps of Jesus have been so widely read. He exempli- 
fied the high ideals of an educated and a Christian man. 

Rey. Dr. William M. Lawrence, pastor of the church, 
said: “It is sometimes treacherous to speak of our friend- 
ships and of our fellowships lest we should seem to be 
guilty of comparisons which are unwise, ungenerous, 
and unjust. But I think all the members of this church 
will agree with their paster in saying that for tender- 
ness, for sympathy, for wise co-operation, for a most 
conscientious and liberal view of the duties devolving 
upon a church member, cur brother has left us a most 
conspicuous and worthy example.” 

Charles E. Merrill, president of the Charles E. Merrill 
Company, publishers, New York city, wrote: “Mr. Silver 
had a mind which was constantly active and which was 


always concerned with things worth while. I cannot 


DECEMBER 12, 1909. 


chink of any one else of my acquaintance engaged in 
active business whose interests and activities covered 
so broad a field. Notwithstanding the arduous and ex- 
acting duties which devolved upon him as the’head of 
a large publishing house, the interests of the church, 
the cause of education, the improvement of civic and 
social conditions, each commanded’ their due proportion 
of his time, thought, and effort. If I were to be present 
at the meeting on the 12th, however, I should wish to 
say something of Mr. Silver as a publisher. My ac- 
quaintance with him began in Boston a little while be- 
fore he founded the publishing house of which, as long 
as he lived, he was the head. At first the venture at- 
tracted no unusual attention, but in a surprisingly short 
time the house oecupied a prominent and honorable po- 
sition among the leading schoolbook publishers of the 
country. His fellow publishers were quick to recognize 
the fact that the head of the house was a man of high 
ideals, honorable ambition, and unfailing courage, as 
well as an executive of sound judgment, broad outlook, 
and tireless industry. Mr. Silver had a very high sense 
of the dignity and responsibility of his vocation. He had 
very clear convictions with respect to the princip:es 
which governed the conduct of his business, and to 
which he uncompromisingly adhered. In his intercourse 
with other publishers he was modest, generous, and 
courteous. The rapid advancement of his business 
brought him into sharp competition with most of them, 
and they bear willing testimony to the fact that he was 
always an honorable competitor. At all our meetings 
for the consideration of matters of common interest to 
schoolbook publishers and to the public, Mr. Silver’s 
voice was always heard with pleasure, and his opinions 
treated with respect. ‘Comity’ and ‘equity’ were two 
favorite words in his vocabulary, and his attitude 
toward his competitors and toward the public afforded 
an admirable illustration of what those two words con- 
note. We shall all sadly miss his genial presence and ° 
his wise counsel; his character and exainple remain an 
abiding influence for good.” 

James H. McGraw, president of the McGraw Pubtish- 
ing Company, publishers, New York city, said: “During 
the last year of his life it was my privilege to meet Mr. 
Silver frequently, and I knew him as a lovable man in 
business. Mr. Silver was successful in business in New 
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York under the most strenuous competition. He was 
born in the right place, on a farm; he breathed the free 
air of the country; he had the right tfaining, the right 

education, the right foundation for a future career as a 
business man. His early training and education taught 
him to think for himself, which he did with conspicuous 
ability. He was able to grasp problems; he was able 
to weigh all sides ,of a question. He was built on a 
large and generous mould. His varied generosity to his 
business associates and his considerateness to those 
whom he met in business, competitors, and others 
brought him a consideration, an esteem, and affection 
that we very seldom see in business life. His very con- 
ception of business showed him to be an unusual and a 
marked man. His conception of business was that it 
was not all but only a part of life.” “ 

Governor George W. Prouty of Vermont sent the fol- 
lowing dispatch: “He was a noble man and _ splendid 
citizen, having in mind only that which was best for his 
countrymen. Vermont is proud that he was one of her 
sons, and sincerely mourns his loss.” 

Hon. James Lowe Martin, United States district 
judge, Vermont, said: “While I live in the extreme 
southern part of the state and Mr. Silver lived at the 
extreme northern end of the state, yet I am proud to say 
he was my friend. He was noble in various callings. 
We cannot forget that he was patriotic to his home. 
Like so many Vermonters, he loved its hills, its moun- 
tains, its valleys. He breathed the winds that fanned 
them with extreme delight, and he clung to the state and 
her record as one of the brightest things of his life. Ver- 
mont mourns a noble citizen. The long row of her dis- 
tinguished men who have joined the army of the dead 
has none nobler, none purer, none sweeter than our good 
friend, Mr. Silver. At the exposition at St. Louis, Mr, 
Silver was totally displeased with Vermont’s buildings, 
and at Jamestown it was through him, and I might al- 
most say through him alone,—through him and the ef- 
forts that he stimulated to act for him,—Vermont was 
able to have one of the best buildings there. In fact, 
his master hand so guided things that even the great 
state of New York had to take second place as to loca- 
tion. At Derby, where he lived, I once heard it said 
that when the church got in debt they charged it off to 
Mr. Silver and he paid it. Not only did he love Vermont, 
but he loved its people, and were it not for the fact that 
he did not aspire to political honors, he would have 
been one of her leaders; and in behalf of her people I 
say he is one of the greatest losses that Vermont has sus- 
tained.” 

Governor John Franklin Fort of New Jersey said: 
“If you were to look for a tribute you would only need 
to stand where I stand at this moment and behold this 
splendid audience which comes here to do honor to Ed- 
gar ©. Silver. ‘The prayer that was uttered declared 
that in his relations to education, to business, to the 
church, and to society he was loyal and true. I believe 
if he were here this moment and were permitted to di- 
rect the course of this meeting, he would ask us to lift 
ourselves away from the sorrowing side; rather to the 
side that has in it delight at the fact that a man lives in 
the community an honorable life, and dies with the re- 
spect of his fellow citizens. There is in the death of a 
man whose life is pure, whose character is noble, whose 
aims and purposes are honorable, something of an uplift 
as well as of 4 regret, and I would take your minds just 
for a little to-day along that line. I knew Mr. Silver as 
my immediate neighbor. He lived across the street 


from me for several years. He was a helpful man as a 
neighbor and as a friend. Upon several occasions since 
I have been governor of this state he has helped me by 
his advice, by his counsel, and by books that he has been 
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kind enough to give to me; and I recall that quiet, un- 
ostentatious, modest, courteous gentleman who would 
come into our house and make the evening a delight. 
Now, when we come to commemorate the life of such a 
man and speak as we are speaking to-day, we do not 
speak of his wealth. We do not speak of his fame or 
his honor ov what he has achieved in public estimation; 
we talk of the loyal man, the splendid citizen, the man 
that stands for good things in the community. These 
business interests of which we have been speaking and 
which he has built up were simply the outflower of the 
kind of man that he was. What a gratification it is to 
us at this moment to feel, as his neighbors and _ his 
friends, that it is possible for a man like him, and for 
other men like him, to get results in business, to get the 
friendship of their neighbors, and to get the affection, 
the gratitude, and the love of the people of the state in 
which they are domiciled! I knew something of him on 
the side of his educational life. He conferred with me 
when he first undertook, with others, to lift Peddie In- 
stitute out of its difficulties, and I know how he strove 
in his kindly, manful, splendid business way, which 
characterized all that he did and his acts with all with 
whom he came in contact. It is a splendid thing, after 
all, friends, to live in a community and have it said 
after you are gone that you were a good man, that you 
helped others, that you stood always for the right. 
This meeting has been to me a_ remarkable tribute. 
Forty-nine years of age, not half a century alive, not 
over twenty-five years of business life, and here stand 
presidents of colleges and a.judge of the United States 
court,—one of the best in this country,—the governor 
of the state of which he was a citizen sending a tele- 
gram, his associates in business declaring what they 
have declared of the character of business man that he 
was—it is worth something, my friends, to be a true 
man!” 

Mr. Silver was related to the board of governors of 
Shaw University, whose president, Charles Francis 
Meserve, LL. D., will give his tribute as a co-worker: 
“T first. met Mr. Silver about thirty years ago when he 
entered the fitting school at Waterville, Maine. A 
Stranger among strangers, a long distance from home, 
beginning his preparation for life, at the very outset he 
made a favorable impression upon every one. His af- 
fability, open-heartedness, and sincerity commanded 
universal respect.” ~ 

President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University said: 
“The light is slowly fading from the stained windows of 
this church while we sit here, but the inner light is 
brightening—the light that shines from the career. the 
achievements, the character of Edgar Oscar Silver. 

“*Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of Death, 
And love can never lose its own!’ 


So wrote the Quaker poet, Whittier, and so we are say- 
ing at this hour: ‘Love can never lose its own.’ Death 
takes from us the physical presence, and there is no 
remedy; the body vanishes into the unseen, and there is 
no recall; but nothing else does vanish, nothing else can 
death take from us. The ideals incarnate express the 
influence that has passed into their lives: the sound 
workmanship, the deeds done for freedom and knowl- 
edge and truth and justice and religion are with us, and 
with us for evermore. Our friend was an unswerving 
and enthusiastic advocate of Christian education. He 
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was an educated man who believed in making possible 
for others what the school and the college had done for 
him. He himself looked back on college years with af- 
fection and gratitude. Those who knew him only in 
maturer years, who knew his dignity and poise and de- 
liberation of manner of speech and thought might won- 
der, perhaps, if he ever passed through the happy aban- 
don of school days—the careless irresponsibilities which 
we often associate with the freshman year. But we 
have heard to-day from those who were with him, and 
we know how he loved the college songs; how he was 
fond of outdoor sports, even if he did not participate in 
all of them; how he was generous in the friendships and 
the helpfulness of his life even at that earlier day; and 
his devotion to the interests of Brown University was 
constant and beautiful. When he became trustee of our 
university that was simply the outer recognition of a 
fact that had long been true. On the day of his gradua- 
tion from college he became trustee—trustee of the 
reputation and character of the college, of her fair 
fame and her honor, of her long heritage and her bright 
hopes. Constantly he was sending us students from 
different parts of the country. As he met young men 
or women in his travels he would say a word about the 
possibilities of education, and would direct their steps 
toward the head of Narragansett bay. To one of our 
brightest students I said the other day: ‘What are you 
going to do? What are you preparing for?’ And the 
answer was “lo serve under Mr, Silver; to enter his 
business and learn from him.’ It was the idea of a 
number of young men that I have known in the year 
just past. He gave to the college of his means from 
time to time. He was rich in counsel, thoughtful, con- 
servative; full of hope and optimism and energy. Again 
and again in the last few years he has asked for an ap- 
pointment with me in Providence, and after we have 
taken luncheon together, we have sat down and dis- 
cussed Christian education in this country, his hopes, 
fears, desires, ambitions,—and the horizon of my life 
has grown clear and bright as I talked with him. Sel- 
dom have I known a man so conservative and temper- 


‘ 
ate, cautious in counsel, and yet at the same timeso full 


of abundant energy and even tenacity in the face of dif- 
ficulty. His attendance at the corporation meetings was 
most faithful. Year after year he came that he might 
be with us, laying plans for our future. One of the last 
pieces of work done in his own home was the planning 
of a series of talks to our students on economics, on 
business success, and our young men will always be the 
poorer because they could not have heard from his lips 
the wisdom gained by fifty years of noble living.” 
Arthur Lord of Boston spoke for his business asso- 
ciates: ‘‘The first two years after graduation were spent 
in the employ of the well-known house of D. Appleton 
& Co. Then for a year he was associated with H. E. 
Holt, the author of a widely-known series of music 
books for school use. In 1886 he established the firm 
of Silver, Rogers & Co., which in 1888 was succeeded by 
the firm of Silver, Burdett & Co., in both of which firms 
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he was the senior partner. Then in 1892 he organized 
the corporation of Silver, Burdett & Co., which took over 
the business of the old firm. He became the president 
of the new corporation, and his name and work will long 
be remembered and inseparably connected with its devel- 
opment and success. No one will hesitate to admit that 
he was not only the founder but the head, in every true 
sense of the term, of the business whose small beginning 
in that little room on Bromfield street in Boston he 
watched, and whose growth he directed along the lines 
which he had marked out, over obstacles, through diffi- 
culties, which at times it seemed almost impossible to 
overeome, until he had lived to see it expand not only 
into every state of the Union, but also to the islands 
and lands beyond the Pacific seas. His friendship it 
was a privilege to possess, his confidence an honor to 
enjoy, his memory I shall ever cherish. His capacity 
for labor was extraordinary; he had no idle hours; ever 
present were his responsibilities and duties, and to his 
daily tasks he brought an unfailing courtesy, a deep 
sympathy, and a tender heart. His life was that ofa 
Christian and a gentleman, and with it all were the 
clear perceptions, the strong personality, the mastery of 
details, and the organizing capacity of a business man, 
untiring in his industry, far-reaching in his plans, of 
high ambition for the steady growth and brilliant suc- 
cess of his business enterprise in the new fields which 
to his vision lay open before it. He was modestly and 
justly proud of its past, confident in its present, hopeful 
for its future. He had seen its*annual sales expand 
from a few thousand to beyond the million-dollar mark. 
In the place of a little room with a single assistant, had 
come well-conducted offices in many and distant cities, 
with their long line of employees, with agents and rep- 
resentatives in widely-scattered fields, not only in his 
own land, but also wherever his country’s flag had gone 
in the new lands, east and west. The few publications 
of the early years had developed into a library of well- 
filled shelves of books of intrinsic excellence and merit, 
which had won the fayor and approval of expe:ienced 
educators, and represented the best works of many a 
well-known author, and to them all he had given some- 
thing of his life and thought. Character, ability, indus- 
try, Whole-heartedness, loyalty, promptness, exactness, 
thoroughness, honesty, courage, courtesy, and fairness, 
—were the personal qualifications which he impressed 
upon his hearers as important and necessary for busi- 
ness or professional success, and the fundamental! tests 
which he urged upon them to apply to any business in 
which in the future they might be engaged were,—‘that 
it should be genuinely useful, operated with benefit to 
the public that supports it, and in obedience to the laws 
that protect it, administered honestly and with just re- 
gard for the rights of all whose interests and welfare 
are concerned in it.’ And he taught them by example 
as well as by precept, and in his own life and business 
exemplified those qualities and methods which alone 
insure to any individual and to any cause enduring 
honor and lasting success.” 





keep.” 


“The love you liberate in your work is the love you 
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HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 


BY JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A few years ago high school courses began to 
expand in all directions under an influence that 
tended to make them include everything in all the 
sciences, arts, and industries, and boys and girls 
have been shot through these meandering, easy 


‘courses with something like lightening speed, 


and the most of them have come out of this maze 
with a hazy notion of some facts, and practically 
with little power of self-application which a solid 
course of study is supposed to give. The present 
tendency is toward few courses now, and toward 
more thorough and exact knowledge of those that 
are pursued. There should be a broad divergence 
in the beginning of high school courses ; those sub- 
jects and arts that will fit a boy or a girl to earn a 
living when they leave high school, and those that 
prepate one for college or university work. At- 
tention in arranging courses of study should be 
directed toward the great masses of pupils rather 
than to the few who will pursue a collegiate 
course. Hundreds and thousands are introduced 
to subjects during the average high school course 
who have no aptitude for the subjects assigned 
in the belief that somehow a taste for higher at- 
tainments will be generated. It is only the occa- 
sional student after leaving school that goes on 
adding to his stock of knowledge, or broadens his 
vision beyond the limits of the town or city in 
which he lives. To put the question bluntly, does 
the usual high school course fit the average boy 
or girl to earn a living? This may be stated in 
another way; it does not require so broad or so 
deep a foundation to build a ten-room dwelling as 
it does for a massive public building. It is a clear 
case of the ornamental coming before the useful. 
I believe most thoroughly in the broadest and 
deepest scholarship; but I am not indifferent to 
the wants of the overwhelming majority who 
have to ‘work in order to live. Fully 90 per cent. 
of all high school graduates must go to work as 
soon as they get out of school, and I submit 
whether it would not be the sensible thing to put 
them in the way to earn a living than to shoot 
them through subjects that they will have little 
remembrance of in after years. 

High school graduates during the latter half of 
the fourth year, instead of giving so much time to 
trivial matters and social function, should review 
English grammar, arithmetic, history of the 
United States, and practice spelling and writing 
until a clear, plain hand is acquired that the aver- 
age business man can read. This course should 
be followed whether the pupil expects to go to 
college or not. A few subjects well studied are 
far more helpful to a pupil than twice the num- 
ber skimmed over that leave a confused blur of 
semi-scientific knowledge. 

Since many girls go into offices as clerks, book- 
keepers, and stenographers, they should qualify 
themselves for business correspondence. They 
should be able to transcribe and copy letters and 
to write the English language correctly. Ifa 
stenographer, when a letter is dictated she should 
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have enough grammatical sense to see that it is in 
proper form for transmission without having to 
be edited and corrected before the author signs 
his name to it. At least, the school should fit the 
boy or girl for doing some things fairly well upon 
leaving school, without having to go out into the 
world for a series of years to pick up bits of 
knowledge in order to earn a scanty living. 

When a few years ago it was announced as an 
educational axiom that one subject is as good as 
another to sharpen a boy’s wits on, and coming 
from a high source in educational authority, it 
has wrought incalculable mischief in. all the 
higher schools of learning in this country. As a 
consequence of this doctrine, thousands go 
through the high schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties of the United States without a true educa- 
tional foundation in any subject—even in the least 
pretentious ones. An education that does not 
cause one to think and to think intently, clearly, 
and persistently on any subject whatsoever, is in 
no sense educational. Besides, all subjects pur- 
sued in any course whatsoever do not have the 
same weight or value. The trained rider is not 
one who rides an ox instead of a horse to become 
a skilful equestrian, and so it is in acquiring an 
education. Some minds are so constituted that 
they can move over very limited areas of thought, 
while others take in the widest sweeps on the most 
difficult subjects, and these are the ones that 
should be encouraged to go onward and become 
the leaders in civilization. 

The school is not a place at present where mere 
trades are to be learned. For a trade implies 
that one begins down low and works himself up, 
thus gaining his skill through his work. But 
education for an occupation or a profession de- 
mands a long process, including general knowl- 
edge, supplemented by special knowledge bearing 
directly and remotely on the field of activity in 
which one intends to work. This knowledge must 
be of a wider kind, so as to include technical train- 
ing and practice in the particular calling in which 
one is to engage. Along with this general knowl- 
edge and special training should go a large fund 
of information on a variety of subjects, the pos- 
session of which constitutes the intelligent man or 
woman. The keystone of intelligence may be 
summed up by saying that such a one possesses 
the power of concentrated attention, of accurate 
and discriminating observation, and of sound 
reasoning power. Unless one is in possession of 
these traits of mind and in full possession of them 
and can use them, that one is not educated. If to 
these high qualifications there be added clear- 
sightednes$, the artisan becomes the helpful, ser- 
viceable citizen; otherwise he is a member of a 
mere guild or class, whose interests are self- 
centred.—Address. 


B. V., Ohio: No matter what the stress of my 
work, I look to the coming of the Journal of Edu- 
cation because it is one of my great props. 


L. A. D., California: I have been a subscriber to 
the Journal of Education for many years, and I 
consider it by far the best in the field. 
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A DELIGHTFUL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


There is one normal school in the United 
States with 800 professional students enrolled the 
first semester of 1904, and they come from forty 
different counties in the state, from twelve differ- 
ent states, and from four different countries. 

A local paper published the entire enrollment, 
classifying them into counties, states, and coun- 
tries, giving eighty-four inches of small type to 
these names. One outside state has thirty-one 
students there, and another has twenty-eight. 

This school has won its students without any 
distinct effort to do so. No school has been more 
distinctly professional or scholarly. There are 
larger normal schools where there is only one in a 
state, but there are thirteen normal schools in this 
state, and all are large schools. No normal 
school in Massachusetts has had many more than 
300 enrolled at any one time. 

The school which is so delightful is at West 
Chester, Penn., and the charm of the school is in 
the professional and scholarly atmosphere, in the 
social and ethical flavor of everything about the 
school. ~The lecture course, for instance, which 
has been maintained for more than twenty years, 
has brought to the school every prominent person 
in public life who ever lectures. No expense has 
been spared to secure them, and often much per- 
sonal influence has had to be used to prevail upon 
some of them to lecture there. Among the dis- 
tinguished speakers are the following: Theodore 
Roosevelt, Charles W. Fairbanks, David J. 
Brewer, justice of the supreme court; Wayne 
MacVeagh, John D. Long, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
attorney-general of the United States; John 
Wanamaker, Charles Emory Smith, David J. Hill, 
ambassador to Germany; Julia Ward Howe, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Henry George, Lyman Ab- 
bott, George W. Cable, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Edward Eggleston, Edwin Markham, Jacob Riis, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Hamlin Garland, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Will 
Carleton, George Kennan, Robert E. Pattison, 
twice governor of Pennsylvania; John B. Gordon, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Frances E. Willard, Hon. 
Frederick Douglas, negro orator; Booker T. 
Washington, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, George R. 
Wendling, Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. John A. 
Logan, Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
Robert J. Burdette, Col. A. K. McClure, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, George Wharton James. The 
same may be said of the famous musicians who 
have been brought there. No other school, I 
think, has been so fortunate for twenty years and 
more in bringing to its students singers and instru- 
mentalists of metropolitan prominence to such an 
extent. 

There is also the finest autographic collection of 
books by famous authors in any public or private 
school in America ; indeed, it is one of the two best 
collections in the country. True, this is the per- 
sonal property of the principal, but it is accessible 
to teachers and students. When I say auto- 
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graphic I do not mean merely the name of the 
author, but in nearly every instance the inscription 
is of a personal nature and is a literary gem. The 
collection is literally invaluable. It could not be 
replaced if the whole world was searched. 

The principal, Dr. George M. Philips, is him- 
self an exceptionally strong man, as this collection, 
gathered through twenty-five years, would indi- 
cate, and he has specialized in other important 
phases of scholarship. Although Dr. Philips is 
well under sixty years of age, he has been a longer 
time in consecutive service as principal of a nor- 
mal school than any other man now active as 
principal in the United States. 

It is twenty-nine years since he became princi- 
pal—before he was thirty—and thirty-seven years 
since he went to West Chester to teach. He was 
away for three years, as professor in Bucknell 
University, before he became principal. Dr. 
Philips has been offered several prominent univer- 
sity presidencies, as well as the state superin- 
tendency of Pennsylvania, but they have never 
tempted him for a moment. The other normal 
school principals of long service are: Dr. Homer 
F. Seerley of Cedar Falls, Ia., of twenty-eight 
years; Dr. Albert Salisbury, Whitewater, Wis., 
twenty-five years; Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, 
Pa., twenty-three years; Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, 
N. ]., twenty-one. years; Dr. D, J. Waller has had 
two terms as principal at Bloomsburg, Pa., and 
one at Indiana, but there was an interim as state 
superintendent. His three principalships were 
longer than twenty-nine years. 

A striking feature at West Chester is the num- 
ber of professors, selected by Dr. Philips, whom he 
has trained and helped promote into normal school 
principalships. There has been nothing to com- 
pare with it except, possibly, in the cases of 
Bridgewater, Mass., and Normal, Ill. And in 
those cases the principalships were’ not in the 
same state nor under such conditions. Dr. Welsh 
went to Bloomsburg; Dr. Flickinger went to 
Edinboro and later to Lock Haven; Dr. Smith 
went to Mansfield; Dr. Brecht went to 
Clarion. 

Still another unusual feature is the prominence 
of the professors in their respective fields. We 
hesitate to name them lest there should seem to be 
invidious discrimination, but there are men here 
who are in demand upon the lecture platform in 
half a score of states despite the limitations placed 
upon them by school duties. And they are unsur- 
passed in popularity. Two of the strongest teach- 
ers in the school-have been there as long as Dr. 
Philips has been principal. While most of the 
thousands of graduates have become teachers, 
many have found national prominence in business, 
in other professional life, and in literature. Of 
the latter, it is well to call attention to Miss Ella 
Singmaster, author of a highly ‘popular story, 
“When Sarah Saved the Day,” published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Her short dialect 
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—they acquire a large added value ; 
because they are the doings of your son. That is 
as it must and should be for a season, but all too 
soon this boy of yours must enter the great world- 
school to live and to work with those who will not 


stories are in keen demand by the leading maga- 
zines. 

Its five great buildings are all built of beautiful 
green stone, which, by the way, was quarried on 
the edge of the Revolutionary battlefield of 
Brandywine, only three miles away. Its grounds 
cover about fifty acres, and its property, which has 
cost about $750,000, is probably the finest state 
normal school plant in the country. 

The library is an especially well-planned and 
attractive fireproof building. And in addition to 
fourteen thousand well-selected and _ well-used 
books, and a large natural history museum, there 
is a regular art gallery of the best modern type, 
and in it a large collection of attractive paintings, 
some very valuable. Here is held every spring 
an art loan exhibition, to which the best American 
painters contribute. At the last one Chase, 
Breckenridge, Smedley, Lillian Genth, Schofield, 
Celia Beaux, Henri, Anschutz, Young, Cooper, 
Jonas Lie, Twatchman, Hassam, Alice Schille, 
Whiteman, Davol, Weir, Gruppe, Molarsky, 
Piexotto, Martha J. Cornwell, Martha Hovenden, 
and many others were represented. The art ex- 
hibition is open for a month, and its educational 
value cannot be too highly estimated. 

All in all, West Chester Normal school is an in- 
stitution. It is a life more than a school. It is 
vastly more ofa college than a large number of 
American colleges. It is, indeed, a teachers’ col- 
lege in scholarship, in spirit, and in comradeship. 


TO MOTHERS’ CLUBS. 


BY F. G. BLAIR, 
State Superintendent of Illinois. 


“IT send my boy to school not that I may be rid 
of him, but that he may be rid of me.” She must 
have been a wise New England mother who spoke 
so well. Of course she knew, as we all know, that 
the first and the best school any boy can attend is 
at his mother’s knee. Her soft embrace, her 
cradle songs, her love, her faith, her gentle coun- 
sel and reproof, her “sweet reasonableness” are 
never found outside her home. Love and per- 
sonal interest are the heart and motive of this 
hearth-stone-school. How poor is the child that 
has never felt its life-giving influence! But any 
virtue too far extended may become a vice; any 
good in season may become a bad with the sea- 
son’s change. So it is with the school at the 
mother’s knee. He is your child, your very own, 
and his every act, his every word looms large to 
you because he is your own. You are his mother 
and it is so easy for him to do and to be all that 
you desire. In this warm glow of love and per- 
sonal interest his doings are not considered as 
things in themselves and valued at their real worth 
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simply 


feel for him a mother’s love. Here his deeds and 
words will be weighed in the hard exacting scale 
of business and legal worth, and not in the tender 
palm of a mother. Here he can hardly expect to 
find love and personal interest. Justice and a 
square deal are all that he can demand. Jealousy, 
selfishness, and greed will hardly pass him by. 

The mere statement of it seems hard and cruel, 
but the statement is no worse than the conditions 
in this world-school which your child must enter. 
[t is well, then, for him that he pass rather early 
from the mother-school to the teacher-school to 
begin to prepare himself for this great world- 
school. Here in the teacher-school, let us hope, 
something of the warmth of the home exists. 
Something of personal regard and interest lingers. 
It usually does. But here it is the relation of 
teacher and pupil rather than mother and child; 
classmates rather than brothers and sisters. That 
tells the story. Here he must measure his words 
and deeds with other boys and girls, and have 
them judged and rated by a person free from 
favoritism. Here love and personal devotion 
must fade into respect and justice. You cannot 
ask the teacher to love your child, but you can ask 
and reasonably expect her to respect him and deal 
justly with his acts. The teacher cannot ask or 
expect all'her pupils to love her, but she should 
crave and have their respect and confidence. 
When such relations exist in the teacher-school, 
there will come a time when it will be well for 
every child to leave the home-school for it—when 
he shall forsake mother and father for his good 
as well as theirs for a season. That time must 
come to every mother when she will see that it is 
well for her children thus to be rid of her—An 
Open Letter. 
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DIVINE DISCONTENT. 


Were man contented with his lot forever, 
He had not seught strange seas with sails unfurled; 
And the vast wonder of our shores had never 
Dawned on the gaze of an admiring worid. 


Prize what is yours, but be not quite contented, 
There is a healthful restfulness of soul, 

By which a mighty purpose is augmented, 
In urging men to reach a higher goal. 


So, when the restless impulse rises, driving 
Your calm content before it, do not grieve; 
It is upward reaching and the striving 
Of the God in you to achieve, achieve. 
—Author unknown. 





It is a mistake to hold that if students are given principles they can make the ap- 


plication for themselves. 


For learning principles is child’s play compared with their ap- 


plication. ‘The Golden Rule can be learned and understood by a ten- year-old child, but 
we have been 1900 years in learning to apply it and have not made a great success as yet. 


— W. W. Charters, in ‘‘Methods of Teaching.’’ . 
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Mechanical drawing is an entirely separate 
branch of work from freehand, but in a well-bal- 
anced educational course both are a necessity. In 
elementary schools some objections might be 
found to mechanical drawing alone, as in advanced 
work with instruments the position required ‘is 
frequently cramped and the way of thinking is too 
intensive for children’s brains, and the accuracy is 
too great for children’s muscle. The subject 
must, therefore, be adapted to meet the needs of 
very young people, and when the work is adjusted 
to these conditions there is no subject in the art 
course which helps so much to make good work- 
men and teach the value of accurate thought and 
manual dexterity. But it should not try to rival 
the mechanical drawing done in high or technical 
schools, but simply form an introduction to it. 

The subjects in elementary mechanical drawing 
which can be taught to the pupil’s advantage be- 
low the high school are measuring and the skilful 
and accurate use of a rule, how to use a compass, 





Drawing Board, T Square,and Angle. 


how to use a drawing board, T square, and angles, 
and a few simple geometric problems, and in 
working drawings and developments. 

Two alphabets, the Gothic and Roman, can be 
taught to advantage, and are part of mechanical 
drawing. 

When teaching how to measure, the divisions 
of inches, half inches, and quarter inches must be 
known thoroughly. One of the best ways to im- 
press it upon the pupil’s mind is to have a freehand 
drawing made of a rule, with the divisions indi- 
cated by the lines of various lengths. Next teach 
how this newly-found knowledge may be used to 
draw any sized space in any part of the sheet of 
drawing paper desired, by measuring down each 
edge of the paper, making dots or points for each 
line to be drawn, and placing the rule right across 
from one point to the other, and measuring in the 
required distance from each edge of the paper. 


INDUSTRIAL-ART DRAWING 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
WN MA PAIRPOINT 





From the first exercise the pupils should be 
taught that the lifes are to be as lightly drawn as 
it is possible to have them and still be visible, that 
points used to mark measurements must be so 
small and light that when the lines are drawn 
through them the poirfts will disappear into the 
general line. Lines must begin and end exactly 
on each other, no spaces between where they join, 
nor may they project beyond each other. 

The next mechanical instrument to be used is- 
the compass, with which we draw circles and parts 
of circles. The metal point and the lead point 
should be so adjusted that they are level. The 
compass should be held by the fingers of the right 
hand, the paper held by the left hand, and the 
compass revolved so lightly that no holes are 
made in the paper and a light line is drawn; if the 
line is desired darker go over it a second time 
rather than bear heavily the first time. The com- 
pass should be moved in the same direction in 
which the hands of the clock travel, from left to 
right. 

















First Exercise for Use of Drawing Kit. 


The drawing board, T square, and angles need 
some practice to use expertly. The head of the 
T square should always be kept on the left hand 
edge of the drawing board, and the upper edge of 
the blade used to draw all horizontal lines. The 
angles, of which there are two in a complete draw- 
ing kit, give the angles of 45 and 60 degrees, and 
they are used to draw all vertical lines. When 
placing a sheet of drawing paper upon the drawing . 
board have the left edge of the paper a little way 
from the edge of the board, so that there is no pro- 
jection to interfere with the head of the T square, 
place one thumb tack in the corner of the paper, 
and then test the upper edge with the T square 
and find that it is perfectly straight; then place 
another thumb tack in another corner. It is well 
to draw a half-inch margin line around the sheet, 
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as it does away with any inaccuracy that may have 
occurred in cutting the paper, and all measure- 
ments can be based upon these lines. One of the 
best first sheets for practice in the use of the 
drawing outfit is to divide the sheet of paper into 
four parts,—in one draw horizontal lines three- 
quarters of an inch apart, in the next vertical lines 
one-half inch apart, in the third and fourth 
divisions lines one-quarter inch apart, in one space 
at forty-five degrees and in the other at sixty de- 
grees. 

In drawing vertical lines with the angles care 
must be taken to have the angles rest securely 
upon the blade of the T square, and to see that the 
head of the T square is quite true with the left 
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edge of the drawing board. These things become 
a matter of habit after the instruments have been 
used for a little while. When the vertical line is 
to be drawn at the left-hand edge of the paper, 
start the pencil at the lower edge of the angle and 
go up to the top; when it is to be drawn at the 
right-hand edge of the paper start at the top of 
the angle and draw down. 

Mechanical drawing is usually a very fascinating 
subject to pupils, and it is one that enables the 
teacher to require very exact results. Like spell- 
ing, it is either right or wrong, and unlike free- 
hand work, where the form may be excellent and 
the color poor, or just the reverse, and conse- 
quently very hard to criticise justly. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (LIIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


PaRIS ANI THE SEINE, 

The Parisian has always been proud of the 
stately and beautiful river that sweeps past his 
door. And he may well be, for the city of his 
home would be seriously lacking in picturesque- 
ness and grace without the majesty of the moun- 
tain-born stream. 

He has spanned it with tasteful bridges 
(“ponts,” as he calls them), lined its banks with 
Elysian parks and boulevards, and _ provided 
quays for the pleasure and commercial traffic on 
its waters,—for the Seine is navigable from where 
it loses itself in the English channel, near Havre, 
to some distance above Paris. Boats of eight to 
ten feet draught may come safely through Poissy, 
Conflans, St. Germain, and Argenteuil to St. 
Denis and St. Cloud. 

A feature of the river which gives it exceptional 
importance is said to be the “regularity of its 
flow.” The geological character of its basin is 
favorable to this. Year after year it may be de- 
pended upon by the manufacturer, the quarryman, 
the market-gardener, and the park-keeper alike. 

But at rare intervals the Seine misbehaves, and 
then woe to everybody and everything within reach 
of its devastating wave. In 1876 it overleaped its 
banks, and for fifty-five days it spread ruin from 
Chatillon in the interior to Honfleur by the sea. 
The mercurial and impatient Frenchman de- 
spaired at that time of the wayward stream ever 
returning to its bounds. 

And now the river has been doing the unusual, 
swamping fully one-quarter of the gay capital, 
threatening palaces and hovels alike, flooding 
some of the finest art galleries of Europe, littering 
parks with debris from distant hills, tearing to 
pieces the most elaborate sewer-system in Europe, 
staying the wheels of commerce and travel, and 
plunging the city into darkness as it doused the 
fires of the light stations. It cleared the Place de 
la Concord of its pulsing crowds, and even hushed 
the chant of the gay boulevardier. An unusual 


solemnity spread over the city that kept even the 
theatres empty, for the river was in flood. 

The kindly old world outside looked on and 
sommiserated the stricken city, 


It felt for the 


Parisian with his $200,000,000 loss. And then it 
opened its treasures, and poured forth its charity 
to those in dire need without stint. Great 
calamities stir great pities and secure abundant 
aid,—be it said to the honor of humankind. 

In one respect the Seine is not a river of prime 
importance. The Loire and the Rhone vastly 
outmeasure it. From its mouth to its source, as 
the crow flies, it is only some 250 miles. But be- 
cause of its serpentine course it nearly doubles 
that length—482 miles. 

Far back in the hill country, in the department 
of Cote-d’Or, and near the heart of France, are its 
primal springs. In honor of their river, the 
Parisians erected close by one of these springs a 
charming statue of a wood-nymph, to indicate 
its source. This point is 1,545 feet above 
sea level. It is quite an insignificant streamlet 
as far as Chatillon, and in summer drought it is 
comparatively dry. In that distance it has 
dropped over 800 feet. 

After passing Troyes and Méry, its volume is 
increased by the waters of the Aube, and a little 
further along one begins to hear the song of the 
boatman, for to light craft the river becomes 
navigable. Then it is joined by the Loing and the 
Esoune, and still further along by the Marne. It 
is this last-named river of which we have read so 
much in the flood despatches. The Marne in 
volume and in length is greater than the Seine. 
Coming out of the mountain ranges on the west 
bank of the Rhine, it is liable in times of exces- 
sive precipitation to become a raging torrent. 
And it was the Marne more than the Seine that 
brought calamity to Paris. The two streams 
coalesce a short distance above the flooded city. 

Below Paris the Seine flows somewhat slug- 
glishly through a flat country, and in a deep chan- 
nel cut through the alluvial land. The two im- 
portant tributaries it receives in this section are 
the Oise and the Eure. Here it becomes a tidal 
river, and the tide frequently comes up with a 
bore, sometimes of from eight to ten feet. And 
so on past Rouen to the channel. 

No stream in France passes through a more 
variegated landscape than the Seine, At first it 
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tumbles down great mountain cliffs, then skirts 


the base of beautiful hills. Next it sweeps past 
vineyards, and nurseries, and peach orchards, then 
through vast market gardens, which are so highly 
cultivated that they yield from ten to twelve crops 
in the year. Every here and there is a factory 
town throbbing with some form or other of human 
industry. Then it reaches Paris, where every 
suggestion of art has been utilized to make beauti- 
ful its embankments, with structures such as the 
Louvre and the Madeleirie, and on an island in the 
river the stately Notre Dame. And to think of 
such buildings, filled with priceless treasures, 
undermined by the flood and in peril of collapse, 
fairly makes the good old, beauty-loving world 
hold its breath. 

One feature of the Paris flood of 1910 is causing 
no little anxious thought among other metro- 
politan cities the world over. The past fifty 
years there has been an increasing call for sub- 
terranean constructions, especially in the interests 
of rapid transit. Millions of money are being ex- 
pended upon them. Paris has been at the front in 
ventures of this kind. Beneath the city the ground 
has been fairly honey-combed with tunnels 
and subways, besides sewers and trenches for the 
transmission of light and power. When the Seine 
rose above the quays, it naturally took to these 
underground passages, and brought to many an 
unqualified alarm as to the safety of the founda- 
tions of great building. Here seems to have been 
the chief element of peril. The bases of colossal 
structures became water-soaked, and unable to 
bear the strain of the superstructures. And this 
has taught constructors a much-needed lesson,— 
that if there are to be these subterranean avenues, 
they must be constructed so as not to weaken in 
any degree the safety of surface structures. 
When the Seine shall have completely subsided, 
and the opportunity for the most careful investi- 
gation arrived, we shall be able to learn better the 
intimate relation between underground and sur- 
face constructions, and shall build with the eye 
open to every such contingency as has come to the 
great French city on the Seine. 
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SPEL' ING. —(L.) 

[These words are those upon which perfection is very 
nearly attained in the schools of Milwaukee, first grade. 
About two new words are learned daily, and all past 
words learned are reviewed every week carefully.] 

After, all, apple, are, baby, back, ball, bark, 
barn, big, bird, black, blow, boat, book, boy, 
bright, brook, can, car, care, cat, child, come, corn, 
cow, cup, dark, deep, do, does, dog, doll, down, 
draw, drink, ear, eat, egg, face, fan, farm, fast, 
father, feed, fell, find, fish, flower, fly, foot, for, 
found, fox, from, full, get, girl, give, glad, goat, 
good, gold, grass, grow, hand, has, hat, have, 
he, hen, her, here, hide, hill, him, his, home, horse, 
house, ill, in, is, it, jump, keep, know, lamb, let, 
like, little, live, load, love, made, make, me, milk, 
mother, mouse, my, name, nest, night, nine, no, 
not, now, oak, one, old, our, ox, play, read, ride, 
robin, round, run, sail, saw, see, seed, sell, sent, 
shall, she, sheep, side, smile, some, soon, stick, 
story, sun, sweet, swim, take, this, throw, to, tree, 
we, what, white, who. 
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EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCULATION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT R. G. YOUNG, 
Butte, Montana. 


In former times, mental arithmetic constituted 
one of the chief features in school work. During 
recent years less attention has been given to it, 
and as a result there has been less effective work 
accomplished in arithmetical studies. Children 
do not reason as readily or as accurately as they 
did under the old regime. 

There is a decided feeling among teachers that 
if we are to do better work in arithmetic we must 
do more mental work, but how are we to get it in 
with our daily programs so badly crowded? 

There is not a school in the country that does 
not have during the day some periods when for a 
few minutes there is “open time’—two minutes, 
three minutes, five minutes. There is no teacher 
possessing a reasonable degree of resourcefulness 
who cannot provide this amount of time. 

If the teacher will watch for these opportuni- 
ties and then be ready to use them, she can in a 
few months produce results that will be a surprise 
and delight to herself, and result in a world of 
benefit to her pupils. She can, with the exercises 
suggested below, develop wonderful mental power 
in her classes. She can make her pupils alert, 
arouse their interest, fix the basal facts of arithme- 
tic in their minds, giving them a working knowl- 
edge of these facts, develop their reasoning facul- 
ties and the power of imagining, all of which will 
make them more efficient in their arithmetical 
studies, and just as certainly in every other study, 
for any exercise that tends to make the mind 
quick, accurate, and logical in its action will aid in 
any and all branches of study. 

The following list. of mental exercises is in 
tended to be suggestive only of what the teacher 
may do in this kind of work. Each exercise is 
capable of great expansion. To illustrate, we 
have given 7 + 3. This is to indicate the addi- 
tion of any two terms, and may be expanded to in- 
clude any two digits, a single digit, and any num- 
ber of two or more figures, as 6 + 15, 6 + 221, 
etc., or, in fact, any two sums the pupil may be 
able to combine mentally. 

The list indicates a few only of the many differ- 
ent operations that may be used. The multiplica- 
tion of examples under each form is left to the 
resourcefulness and skill of the teacher. 

(1) 7+3. 

(2) 94+244, 

(3) 6+7+3-4 5, etc. 

Using only single digits. 

(4) 34+ 7+ 15+ 20, etc. Using the digits 
with numbers of two or more figures. ' 

(5) 12—6;%—4;18— 7, etc. This group 
will include as minuends all the sums obtained in 
groups 1-3, the addends, of course, being used as 
subtrahends. 

(6) 1+2—4 
ing both processes, 

9—61746—3, 

24—4—104+743—10—5, 
enlarged. 


Simple combinations inyoly- 


The same 





[Continued on page 158.] 
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BUNKER’S BERKELEY PLAN. 


Berkeley, Cal., is facing through one of the most 
serious problems of great school growth of any 
city in the country. The city has voted $720,000 
in school bonds within three years, and under ordi- 
nary conditions they would need to duplicate that 
at once. 

To obviate this Superintendent Frank P. 
Bunker proposes a complete reorganization and 
regrouping of all the grades. Stated briefly, it is 
this: To have three groups of schools, one group 
(the high schools proper) comprising the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years only; the second 
group, which may be called the introductory high 
school group, comprising the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth years only; and a third group of schools 
(the elementary schools proper) comprising all 
children of the first six years. To make it more 
concrete, the plan proposes, when in full operation, 
that all the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade chil- 
dren of the entire department be assembled at cer- 
tain schools which shall be organized for work of 
this character ; that the work of the ninth year be 
no longer done at the high school proper, but at 
these centres ; and that the other schools of the de- 
partment comprise grades no higher than the sixth 
grade, the same to be feeders to the centres. 

Every one knows that the entering class in the 
high school is by far the largest. There is where 
the strain upon the capacity of the building is felt. 
The high school building is by far the most costly. 
There is little of the most costly features that is 
indispensable in the first year. 

Of the plan Superintendent Bunker says, in the 
Western Journal of Education :— 
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“In the schools comprising the group of the 
first six years | would have the course of study 
uniform for all children, and somewhat narrow in 
its scope. I would see to it that there is empha- 
sized in the work of the first six years those things 
which the masses must have if they get on at all. 
I would see to it that whether or not anything else 
were gotten, that at least the children learn how 
to read, how to write, how to use their own lan- 
guage, both orally and in written form, how to 
perform with facility and accuracy the simple 
operations of arithmetic and of accounting, and I 
would also see to it that in these first six years 
they get somewhat of a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of their city, state, and national government, 
and that they also learn the elementary things 
about sanitation and health conditions which 
everybody needs to know, not only to protect 
themselves as individuals, but to protect society as 
well. I would select from the corps for work in 
these first six years teachers who are particularly 
adapted to handling children of this early age and 
to inculcating the content which I have just out- 
lined, 

“In the ‘introductory high schools’ there would 
be congregated the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years. These years comprise another natural 
group, inasmuch as children would enter it when 
by nature they naturally crave an opportunity to 
dip into .a wide range of subjects and activities, 
which is Nature’s way of insuring a freedom of 
choice in determining occupation and somewhat 
of intelligence in the same. I would have cer- 
tain prescribed subjects for this group, but in addi- 
tion thereto would permit as many electives as 
possible, thus making it unnecessary, as at present, 
for every child in the seventh and eighth grades 
to take exactly the same work as every other child. 
In contrast to the work of the first six years, I 
should wish to see the work of this group made 
exceedingly rich in content and variety, and par- 
ticularly in human interest. I should hope to see 
the work of this group relate very closely to life, 
and be as far away as possible from that which is 
purely academic in education. I should wish 
much emphasis placed on learning how to study, 
how to use the library, how to get material from 
the same with expedition and with judgment. If a 
child foresees that he wants to take German or 
Latin in the high school proper, I would wish him 
to begin these languages when he enters this 
group, and thus have six years of work in the 
same before he enters college, instead of four, as 
according to our present arrangement. I should 
wish to see the work of this group shaped up to 
make a more easy transition from the work of the 
elementary grades to the departmental work of 
the high school. In line with this I should wish 
teachers asigned to work in these grades who have 
a broad culture and wide experience in teaching 
in the grades. 

“By an arrangement of this kind it would seem 
that the work of the high school proper could be 
made more intensive than it is at the present time. 
with higher standards of scholarship and more 
rigid requirements than at present obtain, and 
without working any hardship upon the young 
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people who enter the same, for it would seem 
that if this work which I have outlined be care- 
fully and efficiently done, that the incoming stu- 
dent will have developed a much more serious atti- 
tude toward his work than obtains at the present 
time; will have oriented himself better, so far as 
his subjects are concerned, and that the break will 
not be so great or so discouraging as with the plan 
under which we are now working. 

“Moreover, the students entering the high 
school proper will have developed thereby a 
greater coliesion than now obtains. With our 
present plan students dribble into the high school 
in small numbers and from many schools. They 
are wholly lacking in anything approaching a 
community feeling or a feeling of group responsi- 
bility. They have had no experience in organ- 
ized action and are not conscious of their indi- 
vidual responsibility in contributing to the estab- 
lishment of a student body sentiment which shall 
be high and lofty in its purposes and in its influ- 
ence.” 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


One of the best signs of the times is the very 
general custom of having state and city superin- 
tendents attend the midwinter meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. In Michigan State Superin- 
tentent L. L. Wright sends a circular letter to 
every city and county board of education in the 
state urging them to send their superintendents at 
public expense, and this year Superintendent J. F. 
Keating of Pueblo sends a letter to every city 
board of education, urging that the same practice 
prevail in Colorado. The following is his let- 
ter :— * 

“For several years it has been the custom of 
many cities throughout the country to urge their 
school superintendents to attend the winter meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. In order to 
make this attendance possible these cities pay the 
necessary expenses of their superintendents. 
They have found this to be a wise expenditure of 
money, for the superintendent comes back to his 
schools with new zeal and a broader outlook for 
his work. All that he can gather is given out by 
him to enrich his schools. The meeting this year 
will be held in the city of Indianapolis, one of the 
hest school cities in the United States. Superin- 
tendents will have a grand opportunity to visit the 
schools and personally investigate the actual 
every-day schoolroom work in this most excellent 
system of schools. It is an established custom 
with our board to send its superintendent regu- 
larly to this annual meeting, defraying his ex- 
penses. At the last year’s meeting, held in Chi- 
cago, Colorado’s attendance was large; many of 
the smaller cities of the state sent their superin- 
tendents. I am writing this letter in the hope 
that your board will find it possible to send your 
superintendent to the Indianapolis meeting March 
1,2, and 3. I am urging this because I know 





from personal experience the value of such at- 


tendance to the schools.” 
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GEORGE P. BROWN. 


George P. Brown recently died at his home at 
Bloomington, Ill. Mr. Brown was one of 
the exceptionally strong men in the educational 
world. For the last quarter of a century he has_ 
been devoting his time and thought largely to 
educational publication and educational journal- 
ism. Earlier in life he was in active teaching. 
He was in the full sense a brainy man. He was 
a scholar along lines of educational philosophy. 
He was much admired as a thinker by Dr, W. T. 
Harris. Few men were clearer in their thinking 
or more profound in their presentation of thought. 
He had not been in vigorous health for some time. 
His son has for many years had charge of the 
business interests of the house, and the entire 
group of big fellows associated with the state 
normal at Bloomington, past and present, are at 
the command of Home and School Education, so 
that it will not lack for editorial vigor, profes- 
sional devotion, or literary attractiveness. 
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FAIRCHILD OF KANSAS 


In less than fifty years of state life Kansas has had 
sixteen state superintendents, an average of four 
years, and no official has had more than four 
years. It has rarely been possible to get a noble 
educational leader to leave a position, such as a 
man should have held to be worthy of state leader- 
ship, to accept a transient office. In Mr. Fair- 
child the state has an educator every way worthy 
of the position, an officer theoretically worthy and 
well qualified, whose lines of scholastic and pro- 
fessional campaigning have brought him into na- 
tional prominence. Mr. Fairchild has not been 
content to keep the machine a-running, but he has 
treated the problems as though he expected to re- 
main with them after they are solved, as do the 
state superintendents in most of the states . that 
are educationally noble. 

No man in the country is making, or has made, 
a better attempt to reduce school statistics to the 
science of dealing simply with facts and figures 
that are vital. If he can have two years more he 
will set the world an example that is well worth 
while. He has gotten the state aid to high 
schools on a basis that puts Kansas in the class 
with the best states in the Union. 

The professional training of teachers has been 
set forward farther in his term than in the twenty 
years previous. 
what Mr. Fairchild has seen accomplished in the 
last four years. And all this has been accom- 
plished without friction in the profession, in the 
legislature, in the party, or in the press of the 
state. Fairchild of Kansas is a man of whom the 
country as well as the state may well be proud. 





oe wa oe 
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NOBLE WOMAN NOBLY HONORED. 


Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell of Denver is one of the 
educational women who is as notable out of office 
as in. She was a distinguished state superintend- 
ent of schools in Colorado, and has grown in na- 
tional fame ever since her retirement. This win- 
ter Mrs. Grenfell has been in New York and Bos- 
ton, and was the recipient of social, scholastic, and 





These are merely indications of _ 
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professional honors almost without limit. From 
the New York University law school and a Carne- 
gie hall audience through all ranges of public and 
private functions, Mrs. Grenfell was as influential 


_as she was graceful and brilliant. 


0 O-0--0- G0 — 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


There is cause for national rejoicing that the 
rumblings of possible trouble at the University of 
Cincinnati had no significance, and the rumblers 
are quietly retired from the board of trustees. 
Mayor Schwab was equal to the occasion. If 
small politics had been allowed to play a part in 
crippling the university and in annoying its great 
leaders it would, in all probability, have put an end 
to city university development, but now the way 
is clear for the largest evolution at Cincinnati, 
and the fate of the recalcitrant members will have 
a wholesome efféct upon members in the future. 
The university will hereafter stand above all trif- 
ling personalities. 


- , 


AYRES’ LECTURES. 


Boston University is to offer a course of lectures 
by Leonard P. Ayres of the Sage Foundation free 
to all, with teachers especially invited. These are 
to be held on Boylston street on February 14, 15, 
16, 17, and 18 at 4.15 p. m. 

No man is so well equipped for this work as is 
Mr. Ayres. Not only has he had better oppor- 
tunity than any one else, but he has the best poise 
in dealing with school facts and figures. 

The topics will be: “The Significance and Cure 
of Retardation,” “Physical Defects of Children,” 
“Start Children Right,” “Assimilating Immigrant 
Children,” “Use of the School Plant.” 

It is such an opportunity as has never before 
come to teachers and others in Boston and 
vicinity. Boston University deserves every en- 
couragement in its effort to serve the public in the 
largest way. 

cee SS eee eS eee 


LOYAL HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI. 

So far as we know, the graduates of the class of 
1880 of the Pittsburg high school are exceptions 
in the duration of their loyalty to their Alma 
Mater. This class has had a reunion every five 
years since their graduation. In 1900 they had a 
boat ride. In 1905 they presented to the high 
school a portrait of their former principal, Dr. B. 





- C. Jillson, painted by one of their classmates, John 


W. Alexander, one of the world’s great artists. 


<@>4-0-4 2<0+ 
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WOMEN PRESIDENTS. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is not the first president 
of a state association, but she is the first president 
of an association in as large a state as_ Illinois. 
We rejoice to record the fact that Wisconsin and 
lowa proudly led Illinois in this distinction. All 
honor to every state that has been thus gallant. 

(————+*++0+-@-0-@-0-@ 0 


THE LATEST FOLLY. 
A state official in Missouri thinks it a terrible 
state of affairs that not more than one in ten of the 
citizens could name offhand the 114 counties of 
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the state. What of it? What greater folly than 
for an ordinary man to know the names of 114 
counties ina state 500 miles square? There 
would be some sense in his knowing ten neighbor- 
ing counties, and also the ten other most im- 


portant counties. 
— 10 OO Qe ge 


BROCKTON’S MARVELOUS ADVANCE 
We thought it would be impossible to improve 
upon the records of Detroit and Milwaukee, but 
Superintendent Bliss and Principal Whitcomb of 
Brockton, Mass., have certainly improved. upon 
either of those cities. From 1901 to 1909 the first 
four grades increased 2 per cent., the five upper 
grammar grades 35 per cent., and the high schools 
80 per cent. Isn’t promotion on duty in Brock- 
ton? 
os So oe oe 
Collier’s Weekly says that the South is in all re- 
spects the fastest-growing section of the United 
States. In the population of its cities, in the num- 
ber of factories, the product of farms, the mining 
of coal, the increase of bank deposits, the exten- 
sion of telephone lines, in railroad building, in the 
development of water-power, in the making of 
good roads, in the production of lumber—in these 
and every other material aspect, the South is go- 
ing ahead to-day faster than any other section of 
the United States. 





All students should take a rigid physical exami- 
nation before being allowed to do any competitive 
or strenuous athletic work. The fact that a Chi- 
cago student dropped dead in his tracks in a relay 
race in the school gymnasium is likely to make 
this requirement universal. 


Iowa already has five county superintendents 
as active candidates for state superintendent. It 
does not take much courage to guess that Hon. 
John F. Riggs will succeed himself in such a 
mix-up with a primary election. 


Drake University has expelled two young men 
and two young women students who had a drink- 
ing scrape in a Des Moines restaurant. This will 
result in a real cleaning up in any college. 


In the Boston public schools 518 players played 
148 games this fall, or the same as 76,668 boys 
playing a game and only twenty accidents of any 
kind, or one boy for 1,833 games. 


There will be 68,000 census enumerators this 
year. There will be less politics and more busi- 
ness in it than ever before. 


The fraternizing of Presidents Hadley of Yale 
and Lowell of Harvard is as significant as any 
educational event of the day. 


The psychologists of Iowa are to organize a 
State Psychological Society, meeting first at lowa 
City March 25-26. 


Superintendent Ella Flagg Young of Chicago is 
in Florida for a short, but absolute, rest. 


Education Association, Boston, 


National 
July 2-8. 


Esperanto is in a bad way. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AS TO THE COST OF LIVING. 


The House ways and means committee is to 
undertake a searching and comprehensive investi- 
gation of the causes of the increased cost of living, 
and is to report and recommend such legislation 
as, in its judgment, may tend to restore prices to 
their normal level. People, therefore, who 
imagine that almost anything can be settled by a 
Congressional investigation should be quite at 
ease in their minds. It will be difficult, however, 
altogether to remove politics from the proposed 
investigation. A new Congress is to be elected 
next fall. The party in power inevitably carries 
much of the odium for whatever happens that is 
displeasing to the people; and it will be hard both 
for Republicans and Democrats to treat this in- 
vestigation and its disclosures, if there are any, 
without any reference to their bearing upon the 
approaching elections. 


THE BALANCE OF BRITISH PARTIES. 


It is still uncertain whether, in the final footing 
of the results of the British elections, it will prove 
that the Liberals in the new House of Commons 
will outnumber the Conservatives by one, or 
whether the Conservatives will outnumber the 
Liberals by the same narrow margin. So closely 
are the two great parties balanced. But it is not 
to be inferred from this statement that the Con- 
servatives came near winning the election. ‘The 
fact is that, while it may be awkward for the 
Liberal government to be dependent upon its 
Labor and Nationalist allies, those allies are in 
fact dependable upon most of the issues which will 
come before parliament, and that, in considering 
the balance of parties, the 123 Irish and Labor 
votes must be counted on the Liberal side. Indeed 
the Conservatives, in spite of the gains which they 
have made, are weaker than they were in 1886, 
1892, 1895, or 1900. Not for twenty-four years, 
except in 1906, when the? were buried under a 
Liberal landslide, have the Conservatives had so 
few seats in the House as they have in the new 
parliament. 


A POSSIBLE COAL STRIKE. 


What promises to be a long contest has begun 
in the bituminous coal districts of the United 
States. The recent convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America at Indianapolis formu- 
lated demands to be made upon the bituminous 
coal mine operators for an eight-hour day and a 
wage increase of tencentsa ton. On the other 
hand, the operators not only decline to make an 
increase, but are contemplating a reduction of ten 
cents a ton. The situation is complicated by the 
fact that the non-union West Virginia operators 
are able to produce coal at a considerably lower 
cost than their neighbors in Ohio who are bound 
by the union scale. 


TARIFF WARS AVOIDED, 
Wise diplomacy and mutual concessions have 
removed the menace of tariff wars, As to Ger- 


many, with reference to which country the situa- 
tion was most threatening, the United States has 
yielded for the present its insistence upon the ad- 
mission of American live cattle, with the under- 
standing that the question will be taken up later 
and dealt with, either through the channels of 
ordinary diplomacy or by special conference. 
Germany, on her part, has consented to waive the 
microscopic examination of meats. As to France, 
the troubles which have befallen that country in 
the tremendous inundations might well predispose 
a friendly nation to a pacific adjustment of mere 
trade differences. Meanwhile the President, by 
proclamation, has named thirteen countries, rang- 
ing in importance from Great Britain to Persia 
and Egypt, as innocent of any discriminatory 
tariff regulations. 


JAPANESE POLICY. 


The policy of Japan has been again defined, in 
the frankest and most friendly manner, by Baron 
Komura, the Japanese minister for foreign af- 
fairs, in a speech to the Diet. The Baron strongly 
deprecated the groundless rumors of friction be- 
tween Japan and Russia which have been put in 
circulation of late through some mysterious 
agency. He declared that the friendly relations 
between the two powers were being constantly 
strengthened, and that there was not the slightest 
cause for apprehension. He spoke in warm terms 
of the friendship existing between Japan and the 
United States, and reaffirmed the policy of Japan to 
maintain the open door and an equal opportunity 
for all in Manchuria. He explained” the inability 
of the imperial government to accept the Ameri- 
can proposal for the neutralization of the Man- 
churian railways on the ground of the radical 
changes which would have been involved in the 
acceptance of the suggestion. Altogether, the 
speech was of a most reassuring character, 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Certain banking and other interests are 
vehemently opposed to the proposition to estab- 
lish postal savings banks, urged by President Taft, 
and embodied in a bill now before Congress. But 
the provisions of the bill in question are carefully 
guarded; and there can be no donbt that in sec- 
tions of the country where no savings banks exist it 
would be a great public boon if, at every post- 
office, it were possible for children, as well as men 
and women, to deposit small sums of money and 
to have them perfectly secure, and the source of 
2 per cent. interest. That is what this bill pro- 
poses, for, under its provisions, any one ten years 
old or over could be a depositor, and while the 
minimum deposit would be one dollar, postal sav- 
ings stamps of ten cents’ value would be sold, and 
savings cards distributed to encourage the saving 
of small sums. A measure so certainly promotive 
of thrift should have strong arguments against it to 
justify its rejection. 


[Continued on page 164,) 
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EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCULATION. 
[Continued from page 153.) 





(1) 6X27;5X9;9 X12. Simple multipli- 
cation. 

6X8+2;5x7+104+5. “+” and “xX” 
operations combined. 

x 8—6;9xX12—8. “XX” and “—” opera- 
tions combined. 

7xX10+5 —15; 6+4—3 xX 7. Three 
operations combined. 

(8) 64+8;49 +7, etc. Operations in simple 
division. ‘ 

(9) 12+3+49; 15+ 10 +5,etc. “+” and 
“4.” operations in combination. 

(10) 24+3X7;4X3xX5+12,etc. “+” 
and “>” operations in combination. 

(11) 34+ 5X7 +8; 64+ 16X 5 +45, etc. 
«2 &\¢ and “--” operations in combination. 

(42) 3+5+2x 3—6—4;120+ 10 + 3 
+5 15+3—8—15. The four fundamental 
operations in combination. 

Note.—In giving oral work such as is outlined 
above, and in the following, the operations are 
performed in the order in which they are given. 
It is different in written exercises. 

(13) The square of a number is the product 
obtained by multiplying the number by itself, as, 
the square of 6 is 36. That is, 6 multiplied by it- 
self (6 X 6). 

(14) What is the square of 2, 5, 8, 10, 7, 12, 20, 
30, 16, 40, etc.? 

(15) 2+3x 10—1+ 7, square it, +6 + 
i =? 

(146) 64+8+2+2 —1X 20 + 5, square 
it, and X 10-=? Introducing the operation of 
squaring numbers. 

(17) The square root of a number is one of the 
two equal factors of the number, as, the square 
roots of 4, 9, 16, 25, 100, etc., are respectively 2, 3, 


' 4, 5, 10, ete. 


(18) 4x 3+ 4, extract square root, — 3 X 10 
—5=? 

(19) 2+ 3, sq. it, +5 +64 4, ext. sq. rt., 
+5—3 x 100 =? Involving six operations. 

Notes.—There is no objection to the teacher 
giving questions involving the third power (the 
cube) or the cube root of numbers after the other 
operations are well in hand. 

‘Do not stop to make an exhaustive explanation 
of powers and foots. Simply tell pupils what they 
are, how to find them, and then go ahead and “do 
business.” 

The work outlined above covers the operations 
usually involved in work of this sort. The teacher 
can change the order for variety and for multiply- 
ing examples. From the above outline she can 
“make up” thousands of examples by changing 
the position of figures and signs and introducing 
numbers not included in the outline. 

To get the best results observe (1) that from 
one to ten minutes is time enough for an exercise; 
also that these exercises will be found restful 
when pupils are physically fatigued. 

(2) That these mental drills may be “dropped 
in” at any period of the day when there chances to 
be a vacant minute or a brief unoccupied period, 
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(3) That the exercises must be given with dash 
and spirit. 

(4) That the mental action of the child must be 
put to its greatest tension in the direction of speed 
and labor—that is, the work should be as hard as 
the child can do, and be given to him just as 
rapidly as it is possible for him to perform the 
operation. If this is not observed, the exercise is 
of very little, if any, value. 

(5) That if pupils do not follow, and at the end 
give the correct result, the teacher should not 
complain or show irritation, but simply “try an- 
other.” 

(6) There are always some slow children in a 
school. These will not do the work of the bright, 
quick ones. The teacher should keep her eye on 
them and frequently give simpler combinations 
and dictate. them slower for their especial benefit 
—maanage the work so as to get them started. 

(7) That the chief benefit does not come from 
getting the answer, though, of course, this is de- 
sirable, but from putting forth the mental effort 
required. 

(8) That it is in such work as is outlined above 
that a teacher can do her pupils the most good in 
waking them up and in developing in them mental 
power, providing she has the will and the spirit to 
do her part and to do it well. 

CONCRETE WORK. 

When pupils have acquired a good degree of 
efficiency in rapid calculation such as is hinted at 
in the foregoing suggestions, it will be well to in- 
troduce a little different kind of work—work along 
concrete lines. The following problems may be 
helpful in suggesting the sort of work we have in 
mind :— 

(20) What is 1-3 of 12? 2-30f12? 1-2 of 2-3 
of 12? 

If an article cost $16, what will ? of it cost? 4 
of it? 8 of it? 

If 3 of an article cost $20, what will 4 of it cost? 
What the whole of it? What 3 of it? What $ of 
1 of it? 

(21) If 3 of a yard of cloth costs 12 cents, what 
will 2 yards cost? }ofa yard? 24 yards? 

At the same rate per yard, how many yards can 
[ buy for 32c, for 40c, for 84¢? 

(22) If there are 45 pupils in the room and 2-9 
of them are girls, how many are boys? If 2-3 of 
them were boys, how many girls would there be? 
If 20-45 of them were out playing, how many 
would that leave in the room? If 1-5 of those in 
the room should go out, how many would be left 
in the room? How many would be out of doors? 
ete. 

(23) A square piece of ground is one yard on 
each side, how many square yards in the piece of 
ground? How many times larger is‘ a square 
piece of ground that is 2 yards on each side? If 
the first piece of ground is worth &2, what is half 
of the large piece worth? What is 3? of it worth? 

(24) Which is the larger, and how much, a 
square one yard on each side or a rectangle 3 feet 
wide and 6 feet long? 

If a square yard of ground had a ‘silver dollar 
on each square foot, and you were to pick up and 
put into your pocket $1 each minute, how long 
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would it take you to remove all the dollars? 

If you had to earn those dollars at the rate of 
$2 each day, how many days would it take you? 

Which would you rather have, the dollars on a 
square yard (one dollar to each square foot) or 
the dollars (one to each square foot) on a 
rectangle two feet wide and six feet long? What is 
the difference? 

Note.—Observe that the above problems are 
designed to develop in the child’s mind the power 
of imaging the areas described and getting his re- 
sults from comparing the magnitudes of these 
images. The ability to image magnitudes is very 
important. It is the production of a mental pic- 
ture of a magnitude with its size, form, and other 
features true to the dictation of the teacher. 

To illustrate I give the following dictation: A 
rectangle is 3 feet wide and 6 feet long. It is di- 
vided into squares 12 inches on each side. The 
rectangle is placed before me horizontally. Each 
one of the upper row of squares contains a “.” in 
the centre, the next row of squares contains a “x” 
in the centre of each, and each square in the bot- 
tom row is bisected vertically by a straight line. 
The thing required is for the mind to produce a 








picture of the form described, true in every 
particular to the dictation. 
| 
° . + + * | ° 
| 
x x x x x x 
| 
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The power to image is essential in the study of 
mathematics, history, geography, etc. It is the 
thing that gives vividness to the productions of 
the writer of fiction, history, or travel. It is the 
thing that so largely contributes to our enjoy- 
ment of books, lectures, recitals, works of art, or 
nature. It should be developed just as carefully 
and conscientiously as the power to read, to com- 
pute, and to reason.—The Inter-Mountain Edu- 
cator. 

$8 6ogo——__. 
FOR SPELLERS. 

When “ei” and “ie” both spell ‘‘ee,” 

How can we tell which it shall be? 

Here’s a rule you may believe 

That never, never will deceive, 

And all such troubles will relieve— 

A simpler rule you can’t conceive. 

It is not made of many pieces, 

To puzzle daughters, sons, or nieces, 

Yet with it all the trouble ceases; 

“After C an B apply; 

After other letters, I.” 

Thus, a general in a siege, 

Writes a letter to his Hege; 

Or an army holds the field, 

And will never deign to yield. 

—Tudor Jenks. 
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T. C. W., New York: I greatly appreciate the 
value of the Journal of Educaticu. 
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SAD BUT TRUE. 


My dear Dr. Winship: Here is a better one even than 
your editorial story about Dr. Harris:— 

My stenographer addressed a letter to Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, Providence, Rhode Island, as the name appears 
among the life directors of the N. E. A. In the course 
of time the letter returned marked, by the postal au- 
thorities of that state, “unclaimed,” “person unknown.” 
Such is fame! 

Sincerely yours, 
Edward M. Van Cleve. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

00 eee 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 


My dear Dr. Winship: In the last issue of the Journal 
of Education you call attention to the fact that Mrs, 
Ella Flagg Young has been elected to the office of presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, as mark- 
ing a new era in educational progress. It was a worthy 
honor, worthily bestowed upon a very worthy woman. 
The N. E. A. at its meeting in Boston this summer 
would honor itself by making Mrs. Young its president 
for 1911. I make that motion. Will you second it? 
But my object is to keep history straight. Three times 
have we in lowa elevated a woman to the position of 
president of the State Association. In 1877 we elected 
Miss Phebe Sudlow of Davenport; in 1889 Miss Lottie 
E. Granger of Shenandoah, and in 1907 Miss Abby Ab- 
bot of Cedar Rapids. Several times we have had a lady 
secrétary, and twice, at least, a lady chairman of the 
executive committee. Let honors be distributed where 
they belong. In each and every case these ladies served 
us with great acceptance. 

Henry Sabin. 

Des Moines, January 24, 1910. 


UNITED WE STAND. 


My dear Dr. Winship: In the Journal of Education of 
January 6 you have touched upon a very pertinent ques- 
tion, “What Teachers Owe Their Profession.” You say 
“Teaching is a profession just go far as teachers make 
it such.” True! “None but teachers can professional- 
ize teaching.” More truth! “Teaching can only bea 
profession to those who profess it, who consecrate them- 
selves to it publicly, who reverently join forces with 
those who make a similar profession of devotion to it.” 
Very true, but how many of us are performing these im- 
portant duties to our profession? 

In an article on “Professional Loyalty” printed in the 
September number of Education I said: “Why not or- 
ganize, not as a labor union, but as a body of intelligent 
men and women and express to the world our purposes, 
our convictions, our creed, if you please, and let the 
people who support the public schools know in some 
definite way whether we are teaching just for the salary 
we get, as we are sometimes credited with doing; or, 
are trying to bring to the community, the town, the 
state, and the nation increased efficiency in moral, so- 
cial, and political life. The people have a rizht to know 
these things and their rights must be respected. Let 
us, then, stand united as one great brotherhood... 
that the world nay know that we feel responsible for 
the solemn duties we assume when we enter upon the 
teaching profession, and that it is our purpose to per- 
form these duties in the interest of the children; the 
homes, and the social life of the community.” 

Now your argument for this kind of an organization 
of teachers seems to me to be so clear that every teacher 
must accept its conclusions. It is simply the practical 
application of the saying, “United we stand; divided we 
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fall.” United we can accomplish much for our profes- 
sion, while as individuals we may preach and write as 
much as we will, and teaching will never become the 
dignified profession it should be. Is there not, then, a 
way to appeal to the loyalty of the great body of teach- 
ers and get them to openly profess such loyalty and 
rally to the task of making teaching the noble profession 
it deserves to be? 

As to the devotion of the great majority of teachers 
to the work of the schoolroom there can never be a 
question. And this very devotion should give us cour- 
age to believe that, with the right leading spirit, these 
teachers would fall into line and do their part towards 
making a profession of which we and all the peopie 
might be justly proud. 

In the interest of such a movement, I am writing this 
appreciation of the timely thoughts in the article re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this letter. 

H. R. Williams. 
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PLAYGROUND NECESSITIES 


The school committee of Melrose is considering a 
proposition to turn the lawns about schoolhouses into 
playgrounds for the children, as now the young have no 
place outdoors for the vigorous exercise that should be 
afforded every child in the minutes away from the 
books. With the playground laws of Massachusetts so 
new that even school committees must remember that 
they exist, there must be no excuse for that absence of 
exercise land about the Melrose schoolhouses. It has 
been reported recently that hardly a dozen of the cities 
of Massachusetts have made any noticeable progress 
toward providing public playgrounds as the laws direct 
that they shall in the next year. There are so few open 
playgrounds which have the municipal tag on them 
where it cannot be missed by the young folks that the 
state might be convicted of having allowed that law to 
go by default. Cities have bought several tracts of 
land and unofficially designated them as playgrounds to 
be in the course of time, but there is not one per cent. 
of the children of Massachusetts who know where the 
playgrounds are or where they may be by and by. Pcs- 
sibly their children may be able to find more of the play- 
grounds, to look forward to the time when they may 
play ball on them, may skate on some of them and be 
able to take their sleds to the grounds and _ slide down 
some hill or made incline about this time of year. But 
the grounds which afford that kind of opportunity now 





~ are so scarce that it will be the duty of the historians 


to observe that as late as 1909 the cities of Massachu- 
setts had not provided playgrounds for the children in 
any fair propertion in keeping with the letter or the 
spirit of the state playground law: a recent. legislature 
passed. There has been nothing in the newspapers 
about any of the purchased playgrounds being flooded 
this winter for the possibilities of skating. The warm 
weather may be to blame for that absence of effort, but 
there might at least ke. some signs of preparation. It is 
seldom that the Christmas season passes without some 
natural ice for skating, and already there have been 


drowning accidents because of tgo thin ice where the - 


water was too deep for the little folks to be allowed on 
it. There is a wonderful winter of sport at hand, and 
the acres that are now idle in some cases might be 
cheaply converted into wide areas of‘ice fit for skating. 
Some of the playgrounds also have hills or high places 
in them, and the children would be quick to get their 
sleds there and make merry on the declines if they were 
shown where the chances are. It cannot be that the 
playgrounds are to be conserved for other generations. 
—wWorcester Telegram. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By George Grafton Wilson, 
Ph. D., professor in Brown University, and George 
Fox Tucker, Ph. D., lately reporter of decisions of the 
supreme judicial court of Massachusetts. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Fifth edition. 525 pp. Price, 
$2.50. . 

There has been a remarkable recent development in 
international law. Recent events have made necessary 
many changes in the dealings of nations with one an- 
other. Principles commonly recognized toward the end 
of the nineteenth century are now formulated in inter- 
national agreements, and new principles have been 
brought forward and received general assent. The de- 
velopment of international law within the period since 
the call for the first peace conference at The Hague in 
1898 has been greater than that during the 250 years 
preceding, viz., frou: the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 
During these two and a half centuries principles of in- 
ternational law were being developed, tested, and ap- 
plied more particularly for the betterment of the condi- 
tions of war; in the last decade a new epcch has begun 
in which the endeavor is to substitute the reign of rea- 
son for that of force. It is the first decided step in the 
progress toward international peace. In this entirely 
new edition the authors have kept well these significant 
changes, so that the resulting work is thoroughly up-to- 
date and authentic. The work is divided into five parts: 
General and historical considerations, persons in inter- 
national law, and the international law of peace, of war, 
and of neutrality. Among the current topics discussed 
are the decisions in regard to the wireless and_ sub- 
marine telegraph; aerial jurisdiction; the Geneva con- 
vention of 1906 for the amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded in armies in the field; the results of the 
two Hague conferences and of the naval conference at 
London in 1908-1909; the bearing of the Pan-American 
congresses; and the effects of recent wars, as the Russo- 
Japanese, Spanish-American, and Boer wars, upon mili- 
tary agreements. A new section on the influence of the 
United States on the development of international law 
is found of special interest. The appendix is invaluable, 
containing the texts of recent treaties and conventions, 
among which may be noted the Geneva convention of 
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1906, the declaration of London of 1909, and the most 
important of The Hague conventions of 1907, such as 
those relating to the Pacifie settlement of international 
disputes, the international prize court, the rights and 
duties of neutral powers in naval war, and the laws and 
customs of war on land. There are numerous footnotes 
and references, a complete index, a valuable bibliog- 
raphy, and a table of cases cited as important in their 
bearing on the esiablishment of principles. 

THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE. By Herbert 
Croly. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 
Price, $2.00, net. 

It is not easy to know what to say of this book. In- 
deed, it is not a book to be commented upon seriously 
but rather to ve read with an element of curiosity in 
one’s attitude. There does not cecur to us any subject 
in American history that is not commented upon, any 
man in the past who has been overlooked, any man of 
to-day left without criticism, or any phase of present 
day unconsidered. There are ten pages devoted spe- 
cifically to Mr. Bryan, while he re-enters on several other 
occasions; four pages are set apart for Mr. Hearst, and 
ten to Mr. Roosevelt. The book is fascinating from 
range of thought. Of course the title shows precisely 
the purpose of the book. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. An Interpretation by 
Francis Bickford Hornbrooke, D. D. ‘Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 

One of the most interesting features of the Browning 
situation is that there are two radically distinct views of 
Browning, each held by eminently worthy and scholarly 
people and once in a while some one, like Miss Heloise 
Hersey, gets into both camps at once and ealls his 
verses marvelous and atrocious at the same time. The 
Browning literature, however, is almost invariably ap- 
preciative, and most attractive of all the appreciative 
studies is that of the late Dr. Francis Bickford Horn- 
brooke, the fourth president of the Boston Browning 
Society, who was considered by competent critics to be 
one of the foremost students and exponents of Brown- 
ing of the world. This interpretation of the most fa- 
mous of all the Browning poems is intended to serve as 
a guide to those who are unfamiliar with ‘““The Ring and 
the Book,” or who have failed to grasp its inner signifi- 
cance. It does not duplicate any book in existence, and 
it affords in considerable degree that analysis and ex- 
planation which many Browning students have long de- 
sired. The story is related in simple form, the quality 
and place of each character is described, and the lessons 
to be derived are clearly revealed. It is the essential 
book for all readers and students of Browning. 
GEORGE SAND’S LE MEUNIER D’ANGIBAULT. 

Annotated by J. W. Kuhne, instructor in Romance 

languages in Northwestern University. New York: 

American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 176 pp. 

Price, 40 cents. 

George Sand ranks among the most gifted of French 
literary women. There, are three epochs noticexble in 
her work. It is to the second that this text belongs, the 
period when she was committed to Socialistic studies, 
and to the attempt to make men think of one another as 
brothers. Its chief value as a text in French is the 
prevalence of dialogue in it, besides the liveliness of the 
plot. Prolix discnssiuns on Socialistic ideals have been 
omitted by the editor, but the plot has not been dis- 
turbed. Besides a brief but comprehensive introduction 
the editor gives illuminative notes and a vocabulary suf- 
ficient for the yupils’ every need. It is suggested that 
the work is best adapted for the third year in French. 
THE ART OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 

NEW YORK. By David C. Preyer. Boston: L. C. 

Page & Co. Nearly 100 beautiful illustrations. Cloth, 

gilt, in box. Price, $3.00. 

This beautiful book gives a descriptive and critical 
account of its treasures, which represent the arts and 
crafts from remote antiquity to the present time. While 
it is indispensable to those who visit the famous 
Metropolitan Museum, New York city, it is of almost 
equal interest to all lovers of art, since it presents in a 
delightful and impressive way abundant and critical in- 
formation regarding some of the best paintings of Ital- 
ian, Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French, English, 
and American masters, together with metal work, 
wood-work, ceramics, glass, articles de Vertu, textiles, 
and laces. 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By Professor George 
Forbes, formerly of Anderson's College, Glasgow 
(Scot.). 

HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. (Volume I., down tothe 
year 1850.) By Sir Edward Thorpe. Both in cloth. 
12mo. 200 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Here are two additional publications for the series on 
“The History of the Sciences,’ issued by the Pumams. 
And these histories are evidently the work of experts, 
one by a rapt student of the midnight skies, the other 
by one entirely familiar with the laboratory. Both 
these sciences—-astronomy and chemistry—haye a long 
and interesting record, and every essential fact and fea- 
ture of that record is here presented in an entertaining 
and informing way. And there are choice illustrations 
accompanying and illuminating and impressing the text. 
‘They are capital books for the student of these great 
themes, and valuable to have in the library as works of 
reference. 


SOME WONDERS OF BIOLOGY. By William Hanna 
Thomson, M. D.. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Cloth. 222 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

This is the putting into permanent form a series of ar- 
ticles that appeared from time to time in the pages of 
Everybody’s Magazine. And the volume is certainly 
most instructive, not only because of the theme with 
which it treats, but also because of the way the theme 
is treated. The author is an able writer both as to the 
thought he expresses and the manner in which he ex- 
presses his thought. No one capable of an interest in 
things biological can read this work without profit. So 
many sensible things appear in every chapter that to 
meet them, to reflect upon them is of the greatest value. 
But the intrinsic ~werth of the work will appear much 
more forcibly by a perusal of it than by any—even the 
most honest—attempt to review it. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Mairet’s La Petite Princesse.” Edited by Edith Healy. Price, 35° 
Cents.— —“‘Ries’ Easy German Stories.’’ Edited by E. H. Biermann. 
Price, 35 ceuts.——**Picture Primer."’ By E. M. Beebe. Price, 25 
cents.——"The French Verb.”” By C. F. Martin, Price, $1.25 
New York: American Book sot gory & 

Ps ayy of Cone-Bearing Trees.”’ By E. R. Mosher, Syracuse: C, W. 
ardeen. 

rey ee Day Entertainments.” Edited by J.C Sindelar. 
Chicago: - Flanagan yo ae 

“Poems.” By W. W. Bailey. Providence: Preston & Rounds 





Cranes: 
“The Stereograph and Stereoscope.”” By A. E. Osborne. 
New York: Underwood & Underwood. 

“Child Classics*—A Series of Graded Readers. By Georgia Alex- 
ander, ——*‘ Phonetic Drifl Cards”’ (Three Sets), By Georgia Alexander. 
Indianapolis : Bobbs- Merrill Company. 

‘““A Quiz Book of Nursing.”’” By A. E.Popeand IT. A. Pope. Price, 
$1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“German Verb Blank.” By Robert J. Kelogs. Price, 35 cents.—— 
“Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans.’” Edite  & Philip 8. Allen. 
Price, 70 cents.— ---* Heyse’s Aufang und Ende.” ited by A. Busse. 
Price, 35 cents.——Boston : Ginn & Co. 

*Crowell’s Shorter French Texts.’’——‘“ Laboulaye’s Le Chateau 
de la Vie.’’ Edited by R. T. Currall. ‘‘Hugo’s Waterloo.” Edited 
by R. P. Jago.——** Quatre Contes des Mille et une Nuits.” Edited 
by R. de Blanchaud. ‘ De Saint Hilaire’s Anecdotes sur Napoleon. ” 
Edited by A. Auzas. ‘“Rozan’s Les Petites Ignorances de La Con- 
versation.”’” Edited by R. De Blanchaud. ‘*Scribe’s Mon Etoile.”’ 
Edited by N. S. Snodgrass. ‘‘ Mace’s Contes du Petit Chateau.” 
Edited by J. E. Mansion. ‘‘De Musset’s Croisilles.” Edited by S. 
Tindall.  ‘*‘ Deux Comedies Enfantines.’’ Edited by J. E. Mansion. 
‘*Pisher’s La Belle au Bois Dormant.”’ Edited by F. G. Harri- 
man. “La Farce de Paquin Fils.” By L. Lailavoix. Price, 
25cents each. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘“‘The Seventh Noon.” By F. O. Bartlett. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

“ Treasure Island.** By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by F. 
T. Baker. Price, 40 cents. ‘Poe’s The Raven, Longfelluw’s The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, and Whittier’s Snow-Bound.”’ Edited 
by C. R. Gaston. Price, 25 cents. New York: Charles E, Merrill 
Company. 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident te 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Wye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak. Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contajns no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Hyelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educational news to be inserted 
r this come | are epee ng ger: 


jhould rt and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 11, 12: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 


February 18: Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 

February 24, 25: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Herington. 


March 10, 11, 12: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City. 


March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 
Educational Association, Nashville, 


March 24-26: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. 


March 31-April 1, 2: Southern  Illi- 
nois Teachers’ Association, East 
St. Louis. 


April 7, 8, 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
president, Eugene Henely, Grin- 
nell. 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


a. 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


The annual convention of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Rutland October 27-29. 
The executive committee, consisting 
of Superintendent George Wright of 
St. Albans, Superintendent E. N. Ros- 
coe of Springfield, and Principal A. 
E. Tuttle of Bellows Falls, have just 
reached a decision in the matter. 
The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club will be held 
at the same time. Principal Ernest 
Ham of Randolph is the president of 
the state association. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The committee on edu- 
cation has reported the Massachusetts 
College bill in the Massachusetts Sen- 





‘ate, seeking the incorporation of a 


board of trustees composed of Ed- 
mund D. Barbour, the originator of 
the plan; George H. Martin, William 
Orr, Paul H. Hanus, Thomas A. Jag- 
ger, Jr., Stratton D. Brooks, and 
Courtenay Crocker. Under the plan 
there are to be educational centres 
established throughout the state, and 
the college may, with the consent of 


city and town governments, use the 
school and other public buildings and 
also the state normal school build- 
ings. An advisory committee is pro- 
vided for, to be composed of the prési- 
dent of every college in Massachu- 
setts, and this board is to outline the 
curriculum and designate the pro- 
ficiency that must be shown to ac- 
quire a degree, which the Massachu- 
setts College is empowered to grant. 


The Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association will meet in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, February 18. 
Following is the outline for discus- 
sion :— 

“Flexibility in the Work of the 
Upper Grades of the WBlementary 
School”: 

I. In comparison with the work 
of European schools, American 
education seems least satisfactory 
for children from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. It appears to be un- 
adapted to the needs of considerable 
groups, and to provide’ standards 
that are too hard for some and in- 
sufficiently advanced for others. 

II. The following charges against 
the work of the upper grades are 
true or untrue according to the needs 
and capacities of various groups of 
children whom the work of the up- 
per grades is designed to reach: (a) 
there are too many studies, (b) im- 
portant studies like foreign language 
and science find no place, (c) many 
of the subjects are now treated su- 
perficially, (d) many of the subjects 
are too difficult for the pupils, and (e) 
there is no opportunity for the intro- 
duction of subjects having some vo- 
cational purpose. 

III. There is no way in which we 
can meet these charges except by 
providing for a moderate amount of 
flexibility in the two last grades of 
the elementary school. This flexibil- 
ity can be brought about by requiring 
all pupils in common. to take the 
work in English, history and civics, 
geography, and hygiene, with per- 
haps a limited amount of attention 
given to music, manual training, etc. 
In addition every pupil should elect 
one of four groups of supplemental 
studies: (a) for those probably taking 
a high school course, fitting for col- 
lege, a foreign language and the be- 
ginning of algebra and geometry; (b) 
for those probably going early into 
industry or industrial schools, a 
course rich in manual training, 
drawing, applied science, and mathe- 
matics; (c).for those probably going 
into commercial callings, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial geography, 
bookkeeping, and other practical 
studies of this type; (d) for girls 
looking forward to home work a 
course rich in household arts and re- 
lated sciences. 

IV. The above program assumes 
some development of departmental 
teaching, a plan already in success- 
ful operation in many places. It 
provides an opportunity for greatly 
increased thoroughness. It recog- 
nizes that we are attempting to 
teach too many subjects for any one 
pupil at the present time. It allows 
the pupil and his parent to adapt a 
course somewhat to future needs. 
It is democratic, because it does not 
make it obligatory on anyone to 
choose a course against his will, ex- 
cept in so far as ability might result 
in his exclusion from certain types 
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of studies, a restriction which, of 
course, already exists. 

V. The recognition of the princi- 
ple of flexibility in these grades is 
simply a logical result of movements 
which have been at work in our edu- 
cational system for generations. The 
multiplication of knowledge and in- 
creasing consideration for difference 
in children make it an apparent 
necessity in the elementary school as 
it has long been a recoznized neces- 
sity in the college and secondary 
school. 

The speakers selected are: Dr. Da- 
vid S. Snedden, Massachusetts com- 
missioner of education; Charles 8. 
Clark, superintendent of schools, 
Somerville; Orion A. Morton, super- 
intendent of schools, Marlboro; J. L. 
Riley, superintendent of schools, 
Holyoke; Edward Dixon, superin- 
tendent of schools, Orange; W. J. 
elo, superintendent of schools, 
Swampscott: E. G. Campbell, princt- 
pal of Middle-street grammar school, 
New Bedford; Charles M. Lamprey, 
principal of Martin and Farragut 
schools, Boston; John G. Thompson, 
principal of State Normal schcol, 
Fitehburg. 

The following questions will be 
presented by members of the com- 
mittee for general discussion: (1) 
“Should the Superintendent’s Term 
of Office be Lengthened?” Superin- 
tendent C. A. Harris, Holliston: (2) 
“Should the Superintendent be 
Given the Initiative in the Nomina- 
tion, Transferring, and Dismiss] of 
Teachers?” Superintendent Fronk B. 
Spaulding, Newton; (3) “Is an _ In- 
crease in the Minimum Salaries of 
Teachers Desirable?’ Superintend- 
Ira T. Chapman. Mil'burv: (4) 
“Should There be Some Modification 
in the Law Relating to Tuiion of 
State Wards?’ Superintendent 
Charles F. Adams, Spencer. 

In aceordance with a plan agreed 
upon by the Boston school committee 
and the Boston Masters’ Associrtion 
to form a delegate body of day 
school teachers to be known as the 
Boston Teachers’ Council on Pen- 
sions, the 3,000 or more day teachers 
of the city have just participated in 
an election of members of that coun- 
cil, and the results were received re- 
cently at the office of Superintendent 
Brooks. The result of the election 
follows: Loca P. Howard, Joshua M. 
Dill, Mary C. Mellyn, Samuel F. 
Tower, James E. Downey, Charles I.. 
Reed, Mary I. Adams, Elizabeth B. 
Hough, Rose A. Carrigan, George A. 
Smith, Murray H. Ballou, Arthur A. 
Lineoln, Mary E. Perkins, Lily B. 
Atherton, Elizabeth G. Melcher, 
Ellenette Pillsbury, Caroline E. Gary, 
Lydia BE. Hapenny, Eleaner A. M. 
Colleton, Katherine A. Kiggen, Lula 
A. I. Hill, Isabel R. Haskins, Pridret 
A. Foley, Adella E. Baldwin, Anna EB. 
Murdock, Clara P. Wardwell. El'z1- 
beth J. Andrews, Caroline M. King- 


man, Julia G. Leary, Fannie G. Pol- 


ten, Katharine A. Cunniff, Katharine 
A. Regan, Mary I. Chamberlain, FI] r- 
ence Cahill, Alice M. Barton, Mar’ A. 
McCarthy, Annie E. Bancroft Anvie 
W. Leonard, Elizabeth E. Bonney, 
Mary Waterman, Mary H. Prick, 
Mary S. Merrick, A. Gertrude Mal- 
loch, Elizabeth C. Barry, Lillian A. 
Poor, Florence P. Donelson, Mary C. 
Mitchell, Celia B. Hallstrom. The 
council is to organize and e!ect its 
own Officers, and will consider all] 
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matters pertaining to the subject of 
pensions for teachers, and have 
power to act for the teachers of the 
city in all conferences with the school 
committee on matters of pension 
legislation. 


WORCESTER. In the presence of 
the most notable gathering of Ameri- 
can educators ever assembled in Wor- 
cester atone time Dr. Bdmund C. 
Sanford was installed as president of 
Clark College February 1, succeeding 
Dr. Carroll D. Wright, deceased, the 
college’s first president. The exer- 
cises brought to Worcester represen- 
tatives of thirty-eight universities 
and colleges from all parts of the 
United States, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The day’s program was 
opened with an academic procession 
at 10.30 a. m. in which the educators, 
alumni, students, faculties, and 
guests took part. The procession was 
followed by formal exercises in the 
gymnasium. In a brief speech of 
welcome, Colonei A. George Bullock, 
president of the board of trustees, 
formally turned over to Dr. Sanford 
the administration of the college. 
Making a plea for a trial of individ- 


ualized college teaching, President 
Sanford, in his inaugural address, 


characterized his idea of the most 
profitable future for Clark College by 
saying that he believed the college 
should be made a “collegiate testing 
station.” President Sanford lauded 
Jonas Clark and Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
as the material and spiritual founders 
of the college, respectively. The 
birthday of both is February 1. He 
also told of the benefits accruing from 
the college’s prohibition of intercol- 
legiate contests. 


LENOX. The oldest and unques- 
tionably the most noted school build- 
ing in the Berkshire hills is the Lenox 
Academy building, erected in 1803. 
It has been used almost continuously 
for school purposes for 106 years, and 
was lately vacated by the town of 
Lenox as its high school. It was for 
years a preparatory school, and had 
many famous instructors. Some very 
prominent men received a portion of 
their education there, among them 
Samuel R. Betts, afterwards a judge 
of the circuit court of the United 
States; Charles A. Dewey, a justice 
of the supreme court of Massachu- 
setts; Mark Hopkins and Albert Hop- 
kins of Williams College; David Dud- 
ley Field, Stephen J. Field, a justice 
of the supreme court of the United 
States; Henry M. Field, editer and 
writer; Henry W. Bishop, a justice of 
the court of common pleas of Massa- 
chusetts; Julius Rockwell, a just’*e 
of the superior court of Massaciu- 
setts: Ezekiel R. Colt of Pittsfield; 
James D. Colt, a justice of the su- 
preme court of Massachusetts; Wil- 
liam L. Yancey, distinguished member 
of Congress from Alabama; Marshall 
Wilcox, long the leader of the Berk- 
shire bar. 

AMHERST. Superintendent and 
Mrs. Audubon L. Hardy were sur- 
prised in their home by the members 
of the school board, the teachers of 
the town, and a company of their 
neighbors, who congratulated them 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage on January 15. F. A. 
Hosmer presented them with a purse 
of money as a testimonial to the ap- 
preciation of the school board and of 
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Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuone activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the foor and keeps it in circulation. 
Proper ventilation wit gssist moterie!ly in keeping dust 

at a minimum, but the only solution ##this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


per cent. 


Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


in caring for them. 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels and cans. Apply 


three or four times a year for best results. 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Fioor Dressing at our expense. 
On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a trial will resultin the continzed use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet ‘*Dust and Its Dangers.’ Write fora copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 











the teachers of their ihterest in and 
efficient work for the schools. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

Dr. Alston Ellis, president of Ohio 
University, recently submitted to the 
governor his annual report for 1909. 
It is a complete report of fifty-seven 
pages, and is well illustrated. 


DELAWARE. The Ohio Wesleyan 
University recently received $200,000 
from the Rockefeller general educa- 
tion board. This is one of the larg- 
est colleges in the state. 

MARIETTA. The board of edu- 
cation is contemplating the erection 
soon of a twenty-room elementary 
school building for the Washington 
school. It will be modern in every 
sense, including manual training and 
domestic science departments. The 
present principal of this building, G. 
M. Plumer, has been principal of this 
school for more than fifteen years. 

COLUMBUS. Superintendent 
Sbawan of this city has announced 
courses of instruction offered by the 
Columbus Trades schools. The fol- 
lowing departments are maintained: 
Printing, cabinet-making, mechanical 
drawing, wood-turning, and mill 
work. H. W. Lowell is director of 
the Trades school. 

CINCINNATI. William C. Proe- 
tor has announced that be has with- 
drawn his offer of $500,000 for the 
proposed graduate college of Prince- 
ton University. The offer was made 
last May with the understanding 






SAMPBELLS 


For 
Educational 
Use 
Appeal to teachers and 
pupils alike. 
Arranged topically to 
ot on room n — 
ustrating geography, his- 
tory, literature, etc. Selected from the best 
makers in the world. Strikingly interesting to 
pupils and helpful to teachers. 
Particularly adapted for projections on scree: 
pen of lantern slides. Wittracs of our high ae 
ow priced projectors thousands of illustrations can be 
furnished at less cost than the price of a stereopticon 
ont S few glass {ides bein oes 
to-day for our klet—** "Ih 
tional Uses of Pictorial Post Cards.” it ols 


what sets are ready—how to use them and other yvalua- 
bie information every teacher should have, 


KENNEY BROS, & WOLKINS, 228 Congress St.,Boston, Mass. 













CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


Just the thing to give your scholars at clcse 


of School. Suitable for the higher grades as 
wellas for primary. Send a two cent stamp 
for samples and also circulars of Photo Post 
Cards and Photographs. 


Selbert Printing Co., Box 211, Canal Dover, 0. 





that an additional half-million dol- 
lars was to be raised by May 1, 1910, 


Mr. Proctor said that his offer had 
been unconditionally withdrawn on 
account of his inability to agree with 
the views entertained by President 
Woodrow Wilson and members of 



























the Princeton faculty as to the scope 
and institution of the graduate col- 
lege. He declared that the matter 
had been under discussion for six 
years, but that there was not any 
likelihood that a Gefinite plan would 
be agreed upon. 


INDIANA. 


Last year the state of Indiana spent 
$54,158.89 in the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law. Of this 
amount -$31,648.50 was spent for 
salaries for truant officers, while the 
remainder was used to supply books 
and clothing for needy children that 
they might attend school. A total of 
24,235 children was placed in the 
schools of the state. 


ILLINOIS. 


Attendance at meetings of the 
State Teachers’ Association for the 
past ten years:— 


Year. Attendance. 
| ee eae eee oe oo ¥en Seu a aL 
ee erat se ask beta a 1,238 
Be so absk ds cose bai. di kgees 1,166 
ee 5 5 6 nk ned asciesdi». Bet 
Ein Cad oe 0s 6 roe Cms 2 909 
BO ob i'e a iN vecb nee ee At 
Ries anh web ae kiic a 1,100 
eee pee ee ee ee 1,294 
Gb. Thai ded Ao EBay ao 1,263 
I te ete eh ital e elak'p 1,028 


The year 1903 was the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the organization of the 





Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 
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A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


333 AND:<3::° 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


association, and the large attendance 
of that year was the result of very 
thorough advertising. 

EAST ST. LOUIS. The twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Bast St. Louis March 31 to 
April I-2. Superintendent John BH. 
Miller of East St. Louis is president 
of the association. Among the speak- 
ers of prominence to address the as- 
sociation will be Charles Zueblin, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of 
Chicago, and Rabbi Leon Harrison of 
St. Louis. The music and physical 
education features of the program 
will be furnished by the East St. 
Louis high school, the Collinsville 
township high school, the Marissa 
township high school, and the Belle- 
ville high school. 


' 
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STIFF SENTENCES FOR BLACK- 
HANDERS. 


The rapid spread of atrocious 
crimes of the Black Hand variety, in 
which demands for money are fol- 
lowed by murder or bomb-throwing, 
has caused so much apprehension 
that there will be wide-spread satis- 
faction that the courts are beginning 
to mete out adequate penalties to 
the offenders. A righteous judge in 
New York, acting under a new law 
which makes an assault following a 
demand for money indictable as an 
“aitempt to commit murder in the 
first degree,” has sentenced the 
leader of one of these Italian Black 
Hand organizations to twenty-five 
years in Sing Sing, and the wretch 
almost collapsed in court when the 
sentence was pronounced. In Ohio, 
eleven out of fourteen members of a 
Black Hand gang have been con- 
victed; and their chief sentenced to 
sixteen years’ imprisonment, and the 
others to terms of from two to ten 
years each. These sentences should 
serve as a warning. 


LOOKING <A _ GIFT-HORSE IN 
THE MOUTH. 


Despite the ancient adage, it 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, 





sometimes becomes necessary to look 
a gift-horse in the mouth. An in- 
stance in point is the recent gift of 
2,000 Japanese cherry trees made by 
the municipality of Tokio to the 
United States government to be 
used in decorating the national capi- 
tal. It was a pretty gift, and a very 
pleasing expression of international 
good will. But when the trees came 
to be examined they were found. to 
be infected with root gall-worms, 
certain fungus diseases, and insect 
pests, some of them of a sort hith- 
erto unknown in this country. It 
became necessary, therefore, to de- 
stroy the trees outright, which was 
done, with proper expressions of re- 
gret to the Japanese authorities. 
But it was a melancholy ending to 
a pretty incident. 


—* - & 
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American Public Lib aries. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


Bulletin 1909, No. 5, of the United 
States bureau of education, states 
that for last year 2,298 public school 
and society libraries reported an 
equipment of 55.350,163 bound vol- 
umes. 

The states reporting 1,000,000 vol- 
umes and over are:— 


State. Libraries. Volumes. 
New York........ 280 9,275,014 
Massachusetts.... 317 7.841.059 
Pennsylvania..... 177 4.701,2-3 
Dist. of Columbia. 50 3.457.294 
(| ao 136 3.441.684 
Se tear 126 3 132.340 
Connectieut....... 93 2.961 981 
Michigan......... 73 1.709,821 
California. ....... 74 1 650.923 
New Jersey....... 62 1 6°8,450 
ae n4 1,323,982 
Maryland......... 39 1,284,822 
Wisconsin........ 72 1,155,012 
| a a eaeee 65 1,148,415 
RPMS Sabie occ: 74 1.047,°40 


Libraries to the number of 1,080 
also reported pamplets to the number 
of 11,259,569. 

During the year 3,558,318 volumes 
and pamphlets were added to 2 025 li- 
braries. 

The 2,298 libraries reported on do 
not inciude any libraries whos2 equip- 
ment does not consist of 5,000 vol- 
umes. 
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The smaller libraries include:— 


Equipment. Libraries. Vol. No. 
1,000 to less than 
5,000 volumes... 2,342 7,278,378 


Less than 1,000 vol- 

er eS oe 2,700 

The number of volumes issued for 
the use of children by 645 libraries 
was 17,345,034. 

During the year there were 19,889,- 
505 visitors to 581 libraries. 

The 2,298 larger libraries classify 
as:i— 





Class. Number. 
General Foi ccc cde vies cacvese 1,126 
CONGR iv ic che ce h eed ese cecee 425 
PEP e eee 221 
Tis cdvibn dacs cabecsns Me 109 
Theolewical: (064 ov. tevccbcedas &8 
College society .....-.+eeeeeeee 63 
COE oe. oc awe st hele tune chum D4 
FEUMAERCA] oo oie e's ccc ccteevees ° 44 
SBCIGMIMC sc ccedescbicdeccaat 43 
United States government...... 43 
InetitHtional «2.2... tic etNeee® 33 
Meee 3s ics FTES eae 32 
UnclasniieO isc. cs cecteecectwe 10 

TOENL cn coscocctocchveneaned 2,298 





A Brief Report Concerning Mod- 
ern Pedagogy in New Hampshire 
High Schools. 


A year ago last December H. C. 
Morrison, state superintendent of 
public instruction, called a high 
school institute at Tilton Seminary. 
The main purpose of the institute 
was to make a beginning in the in- 
troduction of what we may call pri- 
mary school pedagogy in the high 
school. 

This plan in brief and roughly 
stated is as follows: The subjects 
now taught in the upper grades and 
high school may be divided into for- 
mal and cultural, or informal sub- 
jects. Arithmetic, algebra, technical 
grammar in any language, in fact 
the mechanics of any study whatever 
class themselves under the head of 
formal subjects. History, literature 
in any language, and any study 
which calls in play the understand- 
ing and imagination rather than abil- 
ity in mastering of mechanical 
ground work, and matters of mem- 
ory, are included by informal sub- 
jects. 

Experience with primary reading 
has taught us that no amount of 
thumbing over a primer and “reading 
over” of a lesson can produce the 
progress in this subject that twenty 
minutes of vital teaching can effect, 
and that, contrary to the former no- 
tion, the pupil will advance fasier in 
power to read if the books are not 
seen again before the next lesson 
than he will if given the pages to 
study over in preparation. 

This attitude, though now ac- 
cepted, we believe, by all progressive 
educators, has not come without some 
labor pains, and to-day there is no 
little trouble with older teachers Tre- 
garding this matter of keeping the 
books out of the hands of the chil- 
dren between times. It seems ab- 
surd to them. 

Now, says Mr. Morrison, and so 
say wé all, this is no method which 
belongs to the primary school. It 
will be just as effective in the bigh 
school, and, though I ought not to 
quote him, I know he would include 
the college also, so far as formal sub- 
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ATURE FINISHED PENMANSHIP of the HIGHEST COMMER- 
M CIAL TYPE is being done AUTOMATICALLY by THOUSANDS 
OF PUPILS in all written daily tests in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and hundreds of other cities in the Eastand 


Middle West. These are the 
METHOD PLAN WITH STRIC 
been taught by us. 


upils who have followed the PALNER 
FIDELITY under teachers who have 


FREE NORMAL COURSES given to all teachers in school systems in 
which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted completely, 
Others may have this complete course, through correspondence, for ten dollars. 


One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Meth 


Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Further information furnished gladly. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, 


- New York City 





jects go. Let us take, then, our al- 
gebra class, teach them a vital, well- 
constructed lesson, send them to the 
board for a brief working out of the 
principles, and then shut up the 
books till next lesson. No home 
work, no study hours in school de- 
yoted to “doing’’ the next ten ex- 
amples. 

Let us take our beginner Latin 
class. Let us prepare our card vo- 
cabulary, let us kneel at the feet of 
some trained first-grader, and learn 
for the first time hew to teach. Then 
give our lesson, develop our words 
and combinations, and put the books 
out of sight till next day. 

Of course the high school teachers 
did not join the band and play ‘See 
the Conquering Hero Comes.” They 
were doubtful, extremely doubtful. 
So were the primary teachers a while 
ago. 

At present Fred S. Libby, principal 
of the Berlin high school, is talking 
at institutes on the results of one 
year of work under this method. No 
home lessous assigned, no books in 
the hands of pupils during school 
hours; just sight reading, with card 
and board drills on grammar and 
vocabulary. Results, everything we 
hoped. Anyone interested should 
correspond with Mr. Libby or Mr. 
Morrison. I can say in general that 
the work has developed a Latin class 
which is impetuous and eager. This 
fall a boy entered the Berlin high 


from a large Massachusetts high 
school. He had one year of Latin, 


and wished to enter the class there 
which had worked a year under this 
method. He brought good reports of 
work done and was accepted, but his 
case was hopeless. The class was 
reading more than twice as much per 
day at, sight than he could worm out 
in two hours’ grind. Other teachers 
are now taking the idea, and we have 
every hope that all high school 


courses will soon be based on this_ 


plan. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Foreign students attending Ameri- 
can. institutions of higher learning 
are increasing rapidly. in number. 
Thirty-four American institutions at- 
tracted 1,467 foreigners during the 
last.academic year. .Columbia..had 
forty-two foreigners at its current 
summer session. The largest delega- 
tions to the thirty-four institutions 
mentioned were sent by Canada, 242; 
China, 193; Japan, 158; Mexico, 81; 
Great Britain and Ireland, 71; Cuba, 
70; India, 60; Germany, 56 (there 
were 298 Americans enrolled at the 
various German universities in the 
1909 summer semester); Argentine 
Republic, 52; Turkey, 51, and Russia, 
50. Of the 1,467 foreigners at those 
institutions, 460 came from North 
America, 458 from Asia, 313 from Eu- 
rope, only 154 from South America, 
64 from Australia, and 18 from 
Africa. The largest foreign pitron- 
age is enjoyed by the graduate 
schools and the engineering schools 
of the country, fifty-eight per cent. 
of the total number of foreigners at” 
Columbia being enrolled in these fac- 
ulties. Owing to the large represen- 
tation of foreign students in its den- 
tal school, Pennsylvania, with 225 
foreigners, continues to head the list. 
Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley have only 
thirty-one foreign students. 


The latest Harvard catalog shows 
the usual preponderance of Massa- 
chusetts in the geographical distri- 
bution of students at the university. 
With a ratio of 1,942 to 4,046, not 
including the summer school, Massa- 
chusetts’ delegation is forty-eight per 
cent. of the total enroliment. Inter- 
state and international influence of 
the university, however, has not de- 
creased. ‘Thirty-one states and the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and thirty-one 
foreign countries are represented. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°5"°% 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minpeapolis,4)4 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 


Denver, Col., 405 


per Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


. Ave. Coo) 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 





FISHE 


cn AGENGY 


Excollent facilities for placing teachers in every Part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U.S. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten st. 


; Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda. 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 


2 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 





of a Colorado School 


in helping me to secure a teacher.”’ 





When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate througheut the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 
From an Idaho City Superintendent; —‘‘All the teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend. "§ 
a member Board: —**lam greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.”’ 
From an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘:I desire to thank you for your promptness 


rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘*‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg.,' Denver,|Colo 








Some New Books. 





Title. 
POET WEED, oi.c ss ccccedcccdaccesiess cccccicceses 


Picture Primer.... 
The Seventh Noon... 











Author. Publisher Price. 


Martin American Book Co., N.Y. $1.25 
Beebe oy “ “ “ 25 
Bartlett Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.50 


German Verb B'ank........ ....-.+... Kell Ginn Co. ee . 
Hugo’s Waterloo. ...........ccccescccceses coves Jago [Ed.]_ T.Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. .% 
Borie S MOR CONS. ...0- 2... cane epecccere cos yom ine oe “6 ee ree “ 25 
Child Classics—Grad‘d Readers............+.- Alexander Bobbs- Merrill Co.,Indianapolis-— 
A Quiz Book of Nursing...........+-..+- id Bone Pape G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 1.7 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island................-.--- Baker [Ed.] Chas. E. Merrill Co., “ 40 
International Law .................. .. Wilson& Tucker Silver, Burdett & Co., 4 2.50 
A Certain Rich Man. ........-..-.cceeceseeeceeeee White The Macmillan Co., "e 1.50 
Representative College Orations........--++-+++ Shurter [Ed.] “ “ “ 1.5 
The Promise of American Life......-.---..+++++ Croly “ “ “ 2.00 
The Junior Republic. .......---. .sssseseeee «++ George D. Appleton & Co., “ hinge 
pe ee oe ere er Tree +» Bacheller Doubleday, Page & Co., * — 
Historic Boyhood..........:.-.-+ses--e00- +» Holland George W. Jacobs, Phila. 1.50 
Elementary History of the United States - Gordy Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 65 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries...........+. - Greeley Little, Brown & Co,., Boston 1.50 
POOMS,.06- 6 cecceeceeen eereeess ereeterreeeeseees Bailey Preston & Rounds Co., Providence -— 
Washington Day Entertainments..............- Sindelar[Ed.] A.Flanagan, Chicago —— 
Studies of Cone-Bearing Trees..... Winenitsieewe Mosher C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. —— 
The Stereograph and Stereoscope .......-..--+++ Osborne Underwood & Underwood, “ —— 














HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
STATE RORMELS ees ae For catalogue 


address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 


A HOOL, FircuBuRe, Mass. 
sees BSF For catalogues adaress 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Prine:pa). 


RMAL SCHOO FRAMINGHAM, 
quan women Oy. Especial at- 
tention is calied to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal). 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAS, Principal. 

















rank second, third, and fourth 
among the states, while Canada, 
China, Japan, and Germany rank in 
the order named among the foreign 
countries. Argentine Republic, Dutch 
Guiana, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
New Zealand, Philippine Islands, 
Spain, and Switzerland have only 
one representative. The total num- 
ber of foreigners is 151.. The num- 
ber of students in the law school 
from eleven states is larger than 
the number in the college. 


Professor Edward Luther Steven- 
son, who has filled with distinction 
the chair of history at Rutgers Col- 
lege for the last twenty years, has 
received a call to become executive 
secretary of the Hispanic Society of 
America, of which Archer M. Hunt- 
ington is president. _He has accepted 
it, and the trustees of Rutgers College 
lave granted him a leave of absence 
until September. He will begin his 
new duties about February 10. 


The annual Amherst College cata- 
log has been published. The follow- 
ing changes are announced: Profes- 
sors A. L. Gillett and TT. Williams 
have been added to the corporation; 
If. W. Kidder replaces W. R. How- 
land as treasurer of the same body. 
Rey. C. W. Merriam has succeeded R. 
A. Woods as overseer of the charita- 
ble fund. The following new names 
appear in the faculty list: H. F. 
Hamilton, C. H. Toll, C. B. Andrews, 
W. FP. Hail, W. R. Westhafer, H. B. 
Goodrich, and James BE. Bryce, Henry 
Ward Beecher lecturer. There are 
minor changes in the committees of 


the faculty. The catalog committee 


is President Harris, Professors 
Hitcheock, Smith, and Utter. The 
fellows are: J. J. Lovelee, 1908, Ros- 
well Dwight. Hitehcock memorial 
fellow: C. S. Hicks, Edward Hitch- 
eock fellow, and R. M. Neustadt, 1909, 
South End House fellow. The total 
registration is 532, against 528 last 
year. A new basis of values has been 
evolved for admission, which gives 
one point credit for a course pursued 
five hours a week for a school year. 
A candidate for a course leading to a 
degree must present fourteen such 
points. In entrance examinations the 
Latin composition has been shifted 
from the advance to the elementary 
paper. Only four books of Virgil are 
required instead of six. A long treat- 
ise on the requirements for the Eng- 
lish examination is included with the 
new list of books for 1913, 1914. 1915. 
Fixaminations hold good for fifteen 
months instead of a year. After 1910 
only college entrance board examina- 
tions will be given in June. The reg- 
ular Amherst examinations will be 
held in September. No certificates 
will be accepted after this in French 
or German. 


C. S. Heller has been appointed in- 
structor in market gardening in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
to take the place soon to be vacated 
by Harold F. Thompson. Mr. Heller 
graduated in 1902 from the National 
Farm school at Doylestown, Pa. 
After graduation from this institution 
he assumed management of the coun- 
try estate of L. Tanenbaum at High- 
mount, N. Y. Later he became super- 
intendent of one of the experimental 


35 farms operated by the United States 


department of agriculture under the 
direction of Professor Spillman. In 


5 1908 he graduated from the Michigan 


Agricultural College, and _ subse- 
quently served as superintendent of 
the Haight Agricultural school at 
Muskegon, Mich., and later as assist- 
ant horticulturist at the Virginia 
Truck experiment station at Norfolk, 
Va., where he is now located. 


The general catalog of Dartmouth 
College shows an enrollment of 1,197 
students in all branches of the col- 
lege, a loss of thirty-six over last 
year. The students come from Mex- 
ico, France, Egypt, and eighteen 
states of the United States. Massa- 
chusetts leads with 484 men, while 
New Hampshire is second with 235, 
and New York third with 117. 


+ 
> 


This government has received 
through the customary diplomatic 
channels an announcement of the of- 
ficial exhibition of art to be held at 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, to 
commemorate the first centenary of 
the independence of the country. 
This exhibition will be opened on May 
25, 1910, and will be continued until 
September 30, or later, should the 
executive coinmittee so decide. Full 
details with reference to the condi- 
tions of participation in the exhibit 
may be obtained by addressing El 
Senor Comisario General, Exposicion 
Internacional de Arte del Centenario, 
Cangallo 827, Buenos Ayres, Repub- 
lica Argentina. 





> 
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Don't tell all vou know, even if it 
wouldn’t take you very long.—Somer- 
ville Journal 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Sensations are following each other 
in rapid succession at Keith’s theatre 
these days. Now there is another 
promised in the Marvelous Griffith, 
a western man who has never ap- 
peared in the East. Griffith has been 
described humorously as “the man 
who eats figures alive,” and the 
newspapers of the West have devoted 
columns and entire pages to describ- 
ing his wonderful feats in mathe- 
matics. Griffith is not the dry 
mathematician that one is accus- 
tomed to look for. He has a fund of 
humor, answers what would seem al- 
most impossible questions, and can 
keep an audience both entertained 
and amused for any length of time. 
No oue_ who is interested in figures 
will want to miss him, and it is pre- 
dicted that he will be as great a sen-| 
sation in a different way as _ Loie 
Fuller’s barefoot dancers. On the) 
same bill will be Jesse Lasky’s big) 
company in a new musical comedy | 
called “The Twentieth Century L.im-| 
ited,” the finish of which shows a! 
fast train at full speed with a bridal | 
party on board. Another headliner | 
will be Al Jolson, one of the most} 
famous minstrels in the country and | 


for years a feature of Lew Dock-| 


stader’s company. Still another will) 
be Will Macart and Ethelyn Brad-| 
ford, who have one of the most 
amusing sketches ever written, en-| 
titled “The Holdup.” Hundreds will 
welcome the return of Charlotte 
Parry, the protean actress who made 
such a hit at this house last season 
in a sketch called “The Comstock 
Mystery”: and others will be Dun- 
ecan’s Scotch Collies: the Six Samois; 
Burns and Fulton, and the Mac- 
Gregors. 








———_—__@—_$__—__ 


FAMILIAR NAMES. 

The teacher in a Jewish school on 
the East Side brought a new goldfish 
and a silverfish for the aquarium. 

“Now, children,” said she, after the 
fish had been duly discussed, “‘which 
little boy can think of nice names for 
our new fish?’ 

Instantly Isaac’s hand shot up 

“Well, Isaac?’ asked the teacher. 

“Oh, teacher, call one Goldstein 
and de odder Silverstein!’ shouted 
Isaac.—Harper’s Magazine. 





The man who fires a gun always 
hits what he aims at, if the gun is all 
right, but frequently not what he 
thinks he aims at.—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 





Experience is a dear teacher, but 
gen’ly she ain’t the one the av’rige 
schoolboy fust falls in love with.— 
Boston Herald. 

The man who cannot enjoy the 
anties of a pair of kittens must have 
something wrong with his make-up; 
and the one who would carry them 
off and “drop” them on the road for 
others to feed deserves the bad luck 
that is sure to follow. Feed the little 
mousers.—Farm Journal, 


| in Opportunity.” It will interest you. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. . 


NFIDENCE is not a matter of miles. It is a good ways from Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Birmingham, Ala., yet when we got a letter, Jan. 25, 1910, ask- 
ing us to suggest a man to establish vocational training in one of the grammar 
schools aS an experiment, and telegraphed: ‘Have exactly the man; thirty-two yeais 
old; practical experience in shop; two years yocational teacher here; wants just 
such work; can start immediately,’’ back came the reply, “Upon your recommen- 
dation will pay him six hundred dollars, AT and he was off by the first train. 
five months, February to June inclusive,” The candidate did not write a let- 
ter or take any action himself except to consider the place carefully and con- 
sent to go. The superintendent relies exclusively upon our judgment in wWak- 
ing the contract. But we have have sent a good many teachers to Alabama 
——to the University of Alabama, to Eufaula, Marion, Tallad«ga 10 to Flor- 
ence aione, 


7 betore this to Birmingham. It is reliance on L N TAN 
what we have done that makes it safe to trust us at ° 


IHE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 








THE B R E W E R TEACHERS’ 
— AGENGY 


UDITORIUM BUII 
CHICAGO 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °72,WAbAS# AVE: 


Secures positions for its candidates. Over 8,000 filled. Send now for our booklet, “‘A Study 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager. 





T* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Kkecommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho: Is. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


a ie ’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN :: ; TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal School and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furthes 

information, :ddress THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 
608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to fi]] than ayail- 
able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Excepuionally favorable 
terms for registration and commission. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *x.c‘nencor stress, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 











aad. | aca RI 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


, every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
OOSSSSOS $O6OSS FOSF4OSF SSSHSSSS HOHSOOSOS OOOOH OO* 
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THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 





For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





o--- 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited 1estimonia)s from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I »m with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absoiute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

**With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 











OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
| teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however small and 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 


tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and country in which such city 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 


until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
na! success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
approach the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET ROSTON, MASS 





























